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Certification and Post-Secondary Education 


Editorial Foreword 


The education and certification of professional personnel remains an important 
function of traditional post-secondary education. Early in the Commission's work it 
became apparent that several critical issues arising from its terms of reference were 
directly related to the certification function. The so-called ‘‘post-industrial’’ or 
“‘technological’’ society is increasingly a ‘‘professionalized’’ society and, for most 
professional organizations, post-secondary educational institutions serve as the first 
screening device or barrier for entry into the professions. 


Thus the Commission devoted considerable attention to problems of certification. 
In its first publication, Post-Secondary Education in Ontario: A Statement of Issues 
(1970), the Commission observed that certification ‘’...is probably one of the 
greatest causes of rigidity and inequality in education’, and noted the necessity of 
re-assessing “‘the need for and justification of certification and its coupling to 
education.’’ At that time the Commission formulated a series of questions on this 
subject as follows: 


Should admission to professional schools in various individual disciplines be 
limited in accordance with the wishes of the related professional societies? 
Should educational requirements for entry to professions be as stringent as they 
are at present? Should we not strive towards greater occupational mobility by 
encouraging—or at least facilitating—lateral movements of students, rather than 
forcing them to ‘‘re-do’’ years of pre- and professional education that have often 
very little to do with the practice of the profession proper? Indeed, should 
educational institutions be divorced from the whole certification process? 


In response to these and other questions, many groups and individuals addressed 
themselves to problems pertaining to the certification process in briefs submitted to 


the Commission (See Draft Report, Appendix 1). The Commission’s own 
determinations in this regard are contained in Chapter. II!, Section B of the Draft 
Report. eke 


It has frequently been suggested that our society seems almost obsessed with 
educational qualifications. As large scale organization, both public and private, 
becomes more prevalent, the need for classification of personnel (and thus for 
certification) seems to increase. Paper certification of educational achievements 
tends to become accepted uncritically as the principal ‘indicator of ‘‘ability’’ or 
“competence”. Possession of specific qualifications. or. certificates confers great 
social and financial advantage on various individuals and groups, while those who 
lack such credentials may find their paths toward employment and upward 
mobility blocked. In some measure, this situation may apply to the general arts or 
science degree as well as to the more obvious case of the ‘‘professional’’ degree. 


The Commission has been well aware of the real and potential abuses of the 
certification process as a barrier to entry into many occupations, and of the 
tendency of many vocational groups and professions to lengthen the period of 
study required before the individual attains certification. These phenomena will be 


familiar to readers of Ivar Berg’s Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery, 
and to those acquainted with the growing literature on the subject of profes- 
sionalization, including the companion piece in this series of background studies for 
the Commission, The Professions and Post-Secondary Education. 


The Commission has also been aware that several recent studies, such as the Royal 
Commission. Inquiry into Civil Rights and the Report of the Committee on the 
Healing Arts, have highlighted the close inter-relationships between educational 
certification and the professional licensing process, and have criticized the apparent 
tendency of some licensing bodies to engage in restrictive practices contrary to the 
public interest. 


The importance and complexity of these issues, and the need for a synoptic 
over-view of the certification process in relation to post-secondary education in 
Ontario, prompted the Commission to initiate a study of certification, the results of 
which are published here. On the basis of competitive tenders, a contract was 
awarded in June 1971 to Applied Research Associates, a commercial research and 
consulting firm based in Montreal. The director and principal author of the study 
was Mr. Paul Stanley. The report was received in September 1971. 


The objective of the study was to describe and critically assess the merits and 
shortcomings of the present forms of certification used in Ontario, and to 
investigate the functions of certification in the educational system and in society as 
a whole. Chapter | sets forth the scope of the study, and the conclusions are 
conveniently summarized in Chapter V1. 


The Commission hopes that publication of this study may help to generate and to 
focus further public debate on the issues presented here. The opinions and 
conclusions contained in the study are solely those of the authors, and publication 
of this study does not necessarily mean that these opinions and conclusions are 
endorsed by the Commission. 
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CHAPTER * i -7LNTRODUCTION 
AY Scope (Ob the Study 

This study was undertaken in accordance with the 
research study specifications set out by the Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario on May 18, on le 
Accordingly, our objective was: 

To describe and critically to assess the merits 

and shortcomings of Phemer esate forms of certifi- 

cation used in Ontario. To investigate the functions 

of certification in the educational system jandaag 
society as a whole. 
Rather than undertake an analysis of each form of certifi- 
cation in the province, we have attempted to present a 
systematic framework which will highlight the legitimate 
functions of certification and, at the same time, account 
for the many problems associated with its use. 

On first consideration, the study of a shenomenam as 
seemingly well-defined as certification would seem somewhat 
limited in its scope. As our study progressed, we came to 
realize that its effects are in fact wide-ranging and have 
a profound effect on the quality of life of many, iisnee 
most, people in Ontario. Its effects are often subtle and 
unrecognized. 

The present forms of certification have developed 


over a long period of time and are very much related to two 


of the more traditionally oriented institutions of our 
society — the university and the professions. But ours is a 
questioning society and traditional ways are no longer 
acceptable unless they can withstand the test of reason. 

One theme emerged so consistently during the study 
that to state it now might serve as a useful orientation. 
As a society we seem obsessed with qualifications; we accept 
them uncritically as proof of competence and those who lack 
them are rejected or at least suspect, regardless of experience 
or personal qualities. Too little attention is paid to the 
actual requirements for a job. In effect, the symbols of 
certification have come to be accepted as the reality they 
supposedly represent. We shall see the consequences of this 
in terms of its impact on the individual, the educational 
system, and the community. 
B. Definition 

Certification takes many forms and a number of 
different concepts are subsumed under the general heading. 
For the purposes of this study, we have taken a broad 
definition of the term, considering it to be a process whereby 
society in some way gives public recognition to the success- 
ful attainment of requirements or qualifications specified 
as necessary for avparticular occupation. Thus, certifica= 
tion includes the use of university degrees and diplomas ? 


when they are stipulated as a prerequisite for entry into 


the occupational system; even a general arts degree can be 
considered in this light, although the undergraduate 
program associated with it is not expressly geared to job 
preparation. 

As a generic term, certification also includes 
licensing and has itself a more precise meaning. The 
implications of these two particular concepts are well 
described by Anderson and Ertell: 

Licensing is a procedure designed to screen 

candidates for admission to a profession and, in 

some instances, to review periodically the quali- 
fications of existing practitioners to assure minimum 
competence for the practice of the profession. As 
part of the licensing activity, there often is an 
attempt to establish ethical standards, to regulate 
the practice of the profession, to enhance the 
standards of the profession, and to ensure fair 
dealing with the public. Certification is a similar 
procedure. Its principal difference from licensing 
lies in. the fact that it 1s often limited stoma 
effort to assure minimum competence for the profes- 

Sional practice with considerably less attention 

devoted to the aspects of ethical standards or regu- 

lation of practice. While the term 'licensing' is 


ordinarily thought of in connection with the practice 


of the healing arts (physicians, dentists, osteopaths, 
nurses and others) and the term "certification" is 
used... tO apply to teachers, accountants, architects, 
engineers, land surveyors, and others, the difference 
in terminology may be largely semantic in nature. 
--- In both licensing and certification the powers of 
this state are used to regulate admission to a pro- 
fession. Standards for entrance, including education 
and experience, are established by law. On occasion, 
the law may grant to a board the power to establish 
the "rules and regulations" for licensure or certifi- 
cation. Applicants must meet these standards in order 
LOVpractice and, un their practice, must «conform to 
the provisions of the licensing law or the regula- 
tions of the certification board. 
In his discussion of licensing, Milton Friedman 
emphasizes one important difference which the above quotation 
only implies. Certification, while recognizing that an 


individual has certain skills, does not make the practice 


es ii. Anderson and M.W. Ertell, "“Extra-Institutional 


Forces Affecting Professional Education", Education for 
the Professions, Part 2, N.B. Henry (ed.) (Chicago, 
University of Chicago. Press, 1962) .237-8. 


Secor Friedman, ee & Freedom, (Chicaqo, University of 


Chicago Press, .1962): 144-5. 


of those skills the exclusive right of certificate holders. — 
Others may practise on condition that they do not claim the 
title conferred upon certificate holders. Licensure very 
Clearly enforces, by law, the exclusive rights to practise 

£ those who have been granted a licence. 

In sociological terms, certification serves as a 
mechanism representing an important link or point of contact 
between two major systems in our society —the educational 
and occupational systems. It exerts a considerable influence 
on both systems, and, given existing forms of certification, 
that influence often impedes the effectiveness of both. 

The significance of certification is in many ways 
symbolic. It indicates the successful completion of some 
initiation process, entitling the individual to claim his 
place as a member of an elite group within the society. 

As Slocum describes it, "Acceptance into a profession is 
normally gained only after compliance with rigorous tegntee. 
ments concerning education and training followed by ‘rites 
of passage' including examinations, awarding of degrees, 
and, in some cases, licences to practice."> With the 
growing emphasis on educational requirements, the same is 
true for many occupations other than those normally classed 


as professions. 
ees ese sree 


Wa. Slocum, Occupational Careers (Chicago, Aldine 
Publishing Co’, 1966), 119. 


In this paper the term "certification" will be used 
in the broad sense defined earlier in the chapter; thus, it 
will include the granting of university degrees, college 
diplomas, professional licences as well as certification 
in the more precise sense defined by Anderson and Ertell. 


Any exceptions to this usage will be clearly indicated. 


CHAPTERA I. = THEONEED POR CERTIFICATION 

Thevempnasis, on certifications) in jOuUreSOCTety lus 
Growing ata irapid,rate.. The universities and community 
colleges produce students with a bewildering array of 
degrees, diplomas and certificates; and more and more 
occupations are demanding proof of evershi ghey, teayete of 
education. Basic job requirements=-seem to: change wien 
every generation: “There is.almost no chance, now forza 
DeELSOMMNCO. LIS ero. a pigh post Ci on-wiTLneu ta college education. 
In the near future, college graduates will be so plentiful 
that graduate training may be as essential as undergraduate 
training is See woe To understand the reasons for this 
change and to understand the role certification plays in the 
process, we should consider briefly some of the dramatic 
changes which have taken place in our society over the past 
several generations. 

Peele Legacy Or Industrial SOCEeEY. 

The Industrial Revolution brought with it a social 
structure and set of values which, in a matter of generations, 
effected more changes in western man's existence than had 
occurred in the previous two thousand years. 

To support new methods of production, people were 


persuaded to leave the familiarity of rural and small-town 


Sede sla 4. 


communities and move to a more anonymous existence in major 
cities and towns. Mass production meant specialization and 
the tradesman and craftsman became workers on the assembly 
line, the lowest level of the newly created hierarchy. 

As machine technology developed, the trend to 
specialization continued, with an increasing number of jobs 
at all levels of these new organizational structures. 

With the economies of scale made possible by this 
technology, the size and complexity of business organizations 
grew to an extent previously unknown. The bureaucratic 
organization proved the answer to many of the problems of 
large-scale enterprise. A clearly defined hierarchy in 
the form of a pyramid consisting of a number of "roles”, 
each with an assigned status, authority, and set of respon- 
Sibilities, made it possible to predict and control the 
behaviour of employees. 

New values were required for the successful functioning 
of this occupational system and its institutions. In the 
words of Talcott Parsons, they were: "...Scope for the valuation 
of personal achievement, for equality of opportunity, for 
mobility in response to technical requirements, for devotion 
to occupational goals and interests relatively unhampered 
by personal considerations. In more technical terms it 
requires a high incidence of technical competence, of 


Tationalaty, of universalistic norms and of functional 
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specificity."” 
B. Growth of Science 

In the post-war years, progress in scientific 
endeavour has been phenomenal and it continues at an ever- 
accelerating rate. We are so accustomed to records that 
statements such as "the great majority of scientists who 
have ever lived, are alive today", do not have as great an 
impact on us as they might. Science and the scientific 
method have not only produced a wealth of knowledge; they 
are having a profound impact on the nature of the total society, 
the kinds of occupations open to us, the way we relate to 
one another, our perspective on the world in which we live, 
and, perhaps most significant of all, the way we view our- 
Selves. 

The major impact has been on the economic system. 
The quest for knowledge as an end in itself is no longer 
the main driving force behind scientific research. What 
was once the gentlemanly pursuit of scholars is now organized 
and financed by governments and private industries, whose 
prime concern is the practical application of scientific 
discovery. The success of these endeavours is evidenced 
by the complexity of products and processes which are now 


ee ee ee re ae 
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Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, (New York, 
The Free Press, 1954), 191. 
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considered "essential" to the fabric of our society. 
Social commentators such as Bonk. describe society 
as moving into the "post-industrial" phase, characterized 
by applied science and technology. They see this post- 
industrial society dominated by professional and technical 
workers in a hierarchy which, even by comparison with the 
industrial structures, will be remarkable for its precise 
definition. Already the characteristics of this era are 
wath as., 
Theoretical knowledge is the cornerstone of this 
society. Its application means power: 
Ours iS a society where knowledge counts. Those 
who know something and are able to put this 
knowledge to work influence us immensely. Ona 
large scale, the development and organized 
employment of knowledge is a major feature of our 
social existence. It is incorporated in the social 
order of our society in two distinctive ways: both 
formally recognized professions and complex social 
organizations are suited to harnessing existing 
knowledge and bringing it to bear on specific 
problems. Both are also involved in the process 
of ee new knowledge. ’ 


a 


Onavid Bell, Issues 6 & 7 of The Public Interest, 1967. 


{et ae Etzioni, The Semi-Professions and Their Organization, 
Mowe Orke,2 the Free, Press,.-.1969)-,. 55. 
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C. Change as a Way of Life 

An ever-accelerating rate of change has come to be 
accepted as a feature of the post-industrial society. In 
the United States, the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation and Economic Progress reports evidence that 
"every step in the process of technological change has 
accelerated in the last 65 years. Total time from discovery 
to commercial application has shrunk from 30 to 14 years for 
basic technical innovations with another five years for 
fected diffusion."® 

The effects of this on the individual give rise to 
considerable and well-founded concern. It has produced a 
Situation which is unique in the history of man. Even one 
generation ago, the rate of change was a gradual process 
seen from the time perspective of the individual. For this 
generation of students, however, there is no longer the 
assurance that their teri aien and training will equip them 
for a life-long re he 

The effects may be felt at all levels of society. 
The expanding use of computers and. the. tnerocuceion wo. 
automated manufacturing processes make redundant many a 
clerical worker and semi~skilled worker; before long, 


Skilled workers and the lower levels of management will 
pe 


ee 


The National Commission on Technology, Automation and Economic 
Progress, Technology and the American Economy (Washington, 
United States Government Printing Office, 1966). Quoted in 
W.L. Slocum, Occupational Careers. 


116) 


experience their effects. Although this is unlikely to 
result in the large-scale unemployment originally predicted, 
the personal upheaval of perhaps a period of unemployment 
die etraining Or reorientation, “1S a problem not te be 
underestimated. 
Professor R.H. Hall of McMaster University describes the 
effects of change on what he terms "the knowledge worker" 
in this way: 
The knowledge worker in the post-industrial age 
operates quite differently from his counterpart 
in the industrial age. The spectrum of knowledge 
that he possesses at any given time is constantly 
Changing.) Thus, “suchtan “individual may bevdoeing 
one thing for a few years, but because of changes 
bilities fLeld,-is-soon involved in another “type v0& 
activity. . Consequently, “such an. Imdividual needs= to 
be adaptable, versatile and have the basic skills 
and motivation to continually learn new ways of 
GaGing Sthings and applying “this-2niormation. YA 
premium is placed on the Seis rather than on the 
specialized knowledge that he may possess at any 
given time.” 


Thas* combinea with the sheer volume of information 


Aotebe anc-<Magl, dune 2; 970. Quoted “in’J. Porter et as, 


Towards 2000 (Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1971), 101. 
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which research is producing-- "the information explosion” -- 
will make education a career-long experience for many. It 
is virtually impossible for any individual "knowledge worker" 
to keep himself current, except in his own particular 
specialty. Both graduate student and practising professional 
are confronted with a mass of research papers and texts, 
so that deciding what to read in itself becomes an over- 
whelming task. Organizations employing such people must 
be prepared to make arrangements for them to keep up to 
date on a regular basis. For scientists and other pro- 
fessionals, most are turning to the universities as the 
only places where such education can be obtained. 

Psychologists view with concern man's ability to 
cope with this rate of change, because of the uncertainties 
it introduces into his existence, the continuing need to 
question social structures and even values. It is clear 
that, for many, learning to cope with change will be a 
painful and slow process; for some, perhaps impossible. 

Many of our customs and ways of behaving towards one 
another and our environment developed over a period of 
centuries and have become so much a part of our way of 
life that, until very recently, there was no thought of 
questioning them --this was the way things were. 

Today we find that these traditional customs and 
values are in conflict with the new life styles which are 


being forced upon us and we are confronted with the 


1 


agonizing process of examining their validity; agonizing 
because until recently these were the very standards by 
which we judged the guality of our existence. Tradition 
and science meet in conflict, and even scientists find 
thot their roots arerstilivin “the worldsof tradition: 
We are caught up in a system which no one seems able to 
control and which is forcing us to examine and reject 
many things on which we have depended for our sense of 
purpose and well-being. 

Social scientists, themselves creatures of this 
new order, see abundant evidence of the impact these 
developments are having on our society. Our needs as 
individuals and as members of social groups have changed 
little since the dawn of our history. We still have a need 
for identity, a sense of worth or status, a feeling of 
belonging, and a sense of purpose to our existence. 

In the past, these needs have never been too much 
of a problem; ways of life evolved over generations in 
response to an environment which in terms of an individual's 
life span, was more or less constant. The course of a 
man's life, in general terms, was set from the day of his 
barth.°. He inherited his place in society and the duties and 
privileges which fell to him had a "God-given" quality 


about them. 
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Today, for all but a few, this way of life has gone 
forever, and people are struggling to find a meaning for 
themselves in the system which changes with scant regard 
for human needs. In a sense we have to impose meaning for 
ourselves where none exists. Creatures of tradition, we 
are caught up in a scientific age which demands a rational, 
logical process but which ignores (or has ignored until 
recently) man as the most significant variable in the 
formula. 

In the course of this study, we have found that 
certification is very much caught up in this process-- at 
one level as a part of the rational process itself and at 
another as one of the means by which man is trying to impose 
a Significance on his environment. 


D. Education in the "New Order™ 


Statistics on student enrolment in all forms of 
post-secondary education, together with budget figures 
for education, are evidence of the tremendous importance 
which our society, of necessity, places on the education 
of its members. For many, education is looked upon as the 
only means of successfully confronting the problems which 
we have just outlined. Individuals and institutions, each 
with their own perspective and set of priorities, look to 


education, and particularly post-secondary education, to 
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meet their own particular needs. 

The level of education demanded of applicants by 
industry, the professions, and government is increasing 
wathecach generation of students. »It is difficult. to: realize 
that before the turn of the century most professionals, 
including doctors and lawyers, finished their formal 
education in high school. The knowledge base required 
for professionals is now so complex that it is impossible 
to acquire the necessary understanding and skills through 
practical experience alone; most spend a minimum of five 
years in university. 

The emphasis in post-secondary education has changed 
to cope with new demands and pressures. From its earliest 
days, part of the university's function has been occupational 
Pear end ~~ principally for the church. The other “aspect. or 
its teaching role has been the fostering of an interest in 
things intellectual and the development of responsible 
citizenship. 

Today society is pressing the universities more and 
mMonesinto-the role.of training .anstitutians “for skid led 
Manpower. Additions to university curricula over the past 
ten years bear witness to this. Engineering faculties flourish 
as do the commerce and business schools; in addition to new 
specialities in the physical and biological sciences, pro- 
grams are offered in urban studies, computer science, 


communications, and many other occupation-oriented subjects. 
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Other post-secondary educational institutions, such as 
Ryerson and the colleges of applied arts and technology, 
are designed to meet very specific occupational training 
needs. 

However, as the existence of this present Commission 
will testify, many changes are still required in the post- 
secondary education system if it is to meet the ever-growing 
demands made on it by Canadian society. New subjects are 
being’ taugnt;-.certainty “but strid an-the ContextoLea 
traditionally derived framework, one aspect of which is 
the degree or diploma system. The present forms of the 
university degree have such a long and established tradition 
behind them that they have assumed a significance in their 
own right which distorts their true function. Only by 
considering what purposes they are intended to serve today 
can we assess their effectiveness. 


E., The Punctions or CertrEicatwvon 


Sociologists have a somewhat precise way of 
defining the term “function”... ‘The distinction which they 
make between different types of function will serve a useful 
purpose in our analysis of certification. For the ssoiee 
logist, any social mechanism or value is said to have a 
funccron tf Lt contributes to, the £ulfiiment-of one -or 
more of the social needs of a social system or subsystem. 


They make an important distinction between "manifest" 


nig? 


functions, which are those that are intended and recognized, 
and "latent" functions, which are unrecognized and not 
expressly intendea.t° In the remainder of this chapter we 
shall outline briefly the manifest functions of certifi- 
cation; in the chapters which follow we shall be considering 
the errectiveness) Of existing forms of certification in 
meeting their manifest functions and we shall consider, too, 
the latent functions which have been acquired. 
1. A Convenient Form of Communication 

Communication is the most general of the intended 
muacetoOns. Of - certification, applying’ to ald itsVexisting 
forms. The diplomas, degrees, and certificates awarded 
a successful student provide a means whereby other members 
of the society can form an approximate assessment as to the 
nature and level of knowledge and skill possessed by that 
individual as a result of his educational experience. The 
need for such a shorthand form of communication has complex 
Origins, stemming from a number of the developments which 
we noted have taken place in our society. 

A growing interdependence among members of society, 
the development of science and technology, greater mobility 
and specialization have all contributed. An employer 


Seeking new members of staff; educational institutions 


1cee, for example, R.K. Merton's discussion in Social 


Mieory and Social. Structures: Codification of Theory 
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making admission or promotional decisions, and the 
individual looking for professional help all need to 
make decisions about individual capabilities. 

In most instances, the decision-maker lacks 
knowledge in the specific area to make an accurate assess- 
ment for himself. Credentials in one form or another pro- 
vide him with a means for making some approximate evaluation. 
In the case of a university degree, the employer or academic 
institution knows that the individual concerned has completed 
a certain course of study and was considered to have shown 
some mastery of the subjects covered. For the individual 
Sseekang professional help, a,.doctom-s or lawyer"s pospes=rem 
of a licence provides him with the assurance that the appro- 
priate professional body is satisfied that this individual has 
acquired a sufficiently high level of competence to practise 
effectively. in.that.field. 

In some instances the qualification carries a 
greater information load, as, for example, when it makes 
the distinction between honours or a pass degree. The 
reputation of the institution awarding the qualification 
will in many cases add strong value overtones to the degree 
itself; in the United States, for example, a degree from 
Harvard University is likely to be viewed more (or perhaps 
less) favourably by some than a similar degree from other 


Zhsci tacvons. 
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2e.08 PCOteCtion for’ the Society 
In our earlier discussion we have stressed the power 
which knowledge brings to an individual in our society. 
In the case of certain occupational groups this has a 
pabercular sagniticance. ~iIn the, Provinceyvof.Ontario,. 22 
professions and occupations have been given the right to 
self-government which entitles them to the powers of licensing 
and certification defined in Chapter td 
thes 7ustiba cation; tor this a@ctions 1s always: that: te 
be in the interests of the public. The Committee on the 
Healing Arts emphasized that: "It is a grant by the 
sovereign legislative authority, representing society, to 
a licensing body, owing its existence to an act of legis- 
lature, to permit it to exercise its powers conferred for 
the protection of the public against incompetent or dis- 
honest practitioners. These powers must be exercised by 
the licensing body as a trustee, not for the practitioner 
but..for ‘the publica ic 
A number of important assumptions are made about 
the nature of a profession and the service it provides, 
which give rise to this delegation of power. We quote 


here from an article by Howard Becker: 


paces Appendix A, 92. 


te Report Or the  Committee’on) the Healing Arts, Vol. 37 51. 


ph. 


In the first place, it is supposed that only 

the most able people will have the mental ability 

and the proper temperament to absorb and use such 
knowledge, therefore, recruitment must be strictly 
controlled to ensure that those who are not qualified 
do not become members of the profession.... Entrance 
into professional practice has to be strictly con- 
trolled and this control must ultimately lie in the 
hands of the members of the profession itself. 
Difficult obstacles in the form of examinations of 
all kinds, must be surmounted by candidates for 
practice, and no one must be allowed to practise 

who has not so demonstrated his competence. This 
means that police power of the state must be 

utilized through the device of licensure procedures 
to control, entrance’ into? practice: --Finably, since 
recruitment, training and entrance into practice 

are all carefully controlled, any member of the pro- 
fessional group can be thought of as fully competent 


to supply the professional service.*> 


arteice Becker, "The Nature of a Profession", in 
Education for the Professions, N.B. Henry (Ed.), 
Part 2: -(Chicagd, University of Chicage,1962) maser 
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CHAE Lene eek SOC PAL. IRESPONSLBILLITY 


We turn ‘now, CO a- consideration of licensing and 
Certification in its more closely defined sense. bug 
Cham ry ehisn We *Sawetnat Chey principal juestiirvcation for 
this type of exclusive credential system is to ensure 
eraewine” DUDLIC 15 well served Dy those occupations 
SOvermedmpu: thas system... of Che mechanisms. OF. Certiti= 
CILwon se Censaing are. tobe successiul in etpisy regard. 

Bo mumper Or GOndLTtTOons must be” met in athe certification 
pPreoceaures and it 1s our purpose -in this chapter: to 
pranmine yihese -conditions and show, by reference to 
Swooning LOrmst OL CeTta?rLCation 1n the provance, ithe 


proplems and solutions, associated with them. 


A. PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 

As has often been stressed, the self-regulating 
professions receive their right to self-government, 
and thereby to control licensing of practitioners, 
for one purpose alone--the protection of the public 
against “incompetent or dishonest practitioners". 

A number of factors would seem to play a signifi- 
cant part in determining how effectively this objective 
is met. 

Te LConmposittron,.of<Certification Boards 


Bearing-in mind oux present frame.of. reference== 
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certification as ‘a means of protecting the interests.of 
the society--the composition of certification boards is 

a particularly important issue. These are the people 

who decide the requirements and standards for certifi- 
cation and licensing and whose delegated responsibility 

it is to ensure that these mechanisms provide the consumer 
with the protection the government wishes to guarantee. 
Clearly the boards should be capable of assessing the 
relevance of certification or licensing requirements; 

they should appreciate what standards are required and 
there should be some way of ensuring that they are acting 
any thewinterests -of (the public, not. the. professioneibrgnomls 
itself. The question of representation has, in the past, 
centred around a number of factors’ internal to the 
SGcupational qroup Ltseltr. 

Considering that it was to this body that the 
government delegated the responsibility for the public 
interest, the greatest weakness lies in the fact that 
it is also the body of the association which represents 
the interests of the professional practitioners them- 
selves... This “state of affairs came in for much criticrvem 
from the Committee on the Healing Arts and, acting on 
their recommendation, the Minister of Health has stated 
that the two bodies should be legally and functionally 


separate. In a series of guiding principles set outs 


Be 


January “1971, the: Minister, stated that: 
Rhere “should be requbatory bodies for all 
established heaith disciplines. The main 
concern of the regulatory bodies should be 
thesinterest of the public. -' The functions 
of the regulatory bodies should include 
the Jacensing, “certifying, regulating™and 
disciplining of its members. The regula- 
tory body must be independent of any 
voluntary association established by any 
health discipline, e.g. professional 
association, union, or trade association. 
For even though such voluntary associations 
have a concern for the public welfare, 
nevertheless the legal and functional 
independence must be complete. Under no 
circumstances should a voluntary association 
be associated in a corporate way, directly 
or indirectly with a regulatory body.14 
The other internal issue concerns the relative 

strength of representation from the academic and the 


practising members of a profession. From the consumer's 


ion. Thomas, Wells ,="Guiding Principles: for the 


Regulation and the Education of the Health Disciplines", 
text of a speech delivered January, 1971. 


point of view, the interest here is to ensure that those 
who practise and those who teach maintain a dialogue 
which will ensure the relevance of academic instruction 
to the needs of patients or clients. At the same time 
it must see that the requirements for practice keep 

pace with new developments in the relevant disciplines. 
On this point tthe present. si tuation,. certainly for the 
medical professions, seems quite acceptable. 

Those with first-hand experience should, at this 
point, have a significant influence in determining who is 
qualified for professional practice. 

It is important, however, that there should be a 
Significant faculty representation. The universities 
have been given an increasingly independent role in 


determining the curricula for students who will enter 


the various professions. (This is :as-*true for accountaness 


and engineers as it is for the medical profession). 
Furthermore, it is in the universities that the latest 
theories and techniques are developed. Without the 
influence of academics within the profession, there would 
probably be an inevitable tendency to maintain the status 
quo, in part because of lack of knowledge of the 
practitioners and in part because of an understandable 
tendency to resist changes which might hasten their 


obsolescence. 
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At present, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the licensing body for the medical professisn, is made up 


of 12 members elected by the profession, and five others 


representing each of the medical faculties in the province. 


One of the most significant developments in the 
whole question of certification and licensing is the 
idea of lay representation on the certification boards. 
If this whole process is dedicated to the protection of 
the public interest, it seems eminently reasonable that 
at least some members of these boards should be able to 
present the public's point of view without the danger 
of what might be a conflict of interest. It represents 
a step away from the situation described by Milton 
Friedman who believes that "certification, or licensure, 
almost inevitably becomes a tool in the hands of a 
special producer group to obtain a monopoly position at 
the expense of the rest of the public."?° 

On the recommendation of the Committee on the 
Healing Arts, the Minister of Health has stated that 
"the role of the public in the regulation of the 
Health disciplines should be recognized by having a 
Significant number of members of the colleges and 
divisions (i.e. the certification bodies) who are not 


engaged in the health field. Such members should be 


15Milton Friedman, Capitalism and Freedom, 148. 
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appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council for a 
term of office of three years, renewable for a further 
term of three years."-° 

Currently the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
is considering the appointment of three such representa- 
tives, although the criteria for appointment have yet 
to be decided. 

At the present time, the Ontario Psychological 
Association is giving consideration to revised legisla- 
tion to replace the Psychologists Registration Act and 
they have given much thought to the question of lay 
representatives. They propose the creation of a 
self-governing body, a "College of Psychology", similar 
to organizations of psychologists in other provinces and 
tO organizations of other disciplines within the province. 
The governing body of the College would be a Council, 
and in their deliberations as to the composition of the 
Council, the question of outside representation is 
being considered. It is suggested that the Council be 
made up of 18 members elected by the psychologists of 
the province, and one representative from each university 


psychology department authorized to grant doctoral degrees. 


lOthid. 


Their approach to lay representation is set out as 
follows: "In recognition of the need to have community 
interest presented in the deliberations of the College, 
attention was given to meaningful lay representation. 
Psychologists work in many areas of application and 
research in the public sector, and it was thought that 
representation through appropriate Ministers of Govern- 
ment would assist in meeting this eae eil ae git! 
It was suggested, therefore, that one member should be 
appointed by each of the ministers of Correctional 
Services, Education, Health, Justice, Labour, and 
Social and Family Services. These representatives, 
they believe, need not be psychologists. In addition, 
it is proposed to have one lay representative to be 
recommended by an organization such as the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 

Although decision-making in a group representing 
such diverse points of view would be that much more 
difficult, at least a forum would exist to ensure that 
the interests of the lay public were well represented. 

The question of tenure of office for members of 
certification boards is a more pertinent one, not only 


for lay representatives. To ensure a maximum flexibility 


17"proposed New Legislation Governing Psychology", 
Dratt-dated =December’ 15,1970; and circulated-to 
members of the profession. 
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and openness to change, the three-year period of office 
with an optional renewal of three years might well be 
applied to the professional and academic members of 

the boards. 

The prime responsibility for safeguarding the 
public interest lies with the government and, in 
recognizing this principle, the government proposes 
setting up a Health Disciplines Regulation Board to 
be responsible to the Minister of Health for the 
regulation of each health discipline, and "the 
co-ordination of all such regulations--based on the 
relevant health policies, health legislation."7® 
The powers of this body would, in fact, be far-reaching. 
It would work through the existing Colleges of Physicians, 
Dentists, Nurses, Pharmacists and Optometrists, and 
these would remain essentially self-regulatory bodies. 

For the other health disciplines, a division would be 
set up with responsibility for the regulation of one or 
more related disciplines. 

The Colleges and divisions would be responsible 
for "regulations", including the licensure and/or 
certification of practitioners, for the standards of 
licensure and/or certification and for the discipline 


of the members where reguired. 


18h6on. Thomas L. Wells, "Guiding Principles for the 


Regulation and the Education of the Health Disciplines". 
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However--and herein would lie its real power-- 
the proposed Health Disciplines Regulation Board would 
be responsible for determining the general composition 
and mode of selection of membership of the colleges 
and divisions. 

The board itself, the Minister suggests, should 
be a lay board, "small in size (five to seven persons), 
composed of part-time members outside the Government 
service appointed on a rotating basis for a three-year 
term, renewable once. It should have its own full-time 
staff. The Lieutenant Governor in Council should appoint 
a chairman and members of the Scere 

As a co-ordinating body, such a Board would play 
a valuable role in ensuring the consistency of require- 
ments among the various health disciplines. It would 
also provide a partial solution to the problems of 
aera ncnot appeal” ito.an ampartial ,court. for those 
refused entry to a profession, and rigidity of require- 
ments which prevents mobility between related health 
disciplines. Both problems will be discussed at greater 


length in later sections. 


2, Relevant Requirements for Certification 


Certainly the most obvious issue in the whole 
process of licensing and certification must be the 


relevance of the requirements demanded of an aspiring 


13 tpid. 


practitioner. As noted above, the assumption underlying 
licensing -is that any. member.of the professional group 

is able to provide a fully competent professional service. 
Effective control of admission would seem to be the way 


any regulating body can make its greatest impact on the 


quality of the profession as a whole. In speaking of teacher 


education, Kinney describes certification as the primary 
safeguard for the quality of the educational program. 
Teviseswhiessays),“anpinstrument «for direct action.pva une 
public when it undertakes to improve the educational 
program."20 

Certainly licences can be revoked for incompetence 
or unethical behaviour, but professional incompetence is 
difficult to define, much less prove. This, combined 
with understandable reluctance to take away the livelihood 
of a colleague, makes such a method of control particularly 
ineffective. The Committee on the Healing Arts believes 
that ecnecy prOoLlessions i haverine Pactw aileds toe cOnteo. 
incompetency after the point of admission to the profession. 
In a recent article in the Globe and Mail, A. M. Linden 
claimed that: 

The malpractice action, therefore, is not as 


g@reatva thréat, toothe medical professions 


20xinney, Certification and Education,e2Z. 


Pome nors of the Committee on the Healing Arts, 
Aro ES ee! Rae Ml ae 


Fig § 


ee 
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Canada as some may think. Indeed, the Ontario 

Committee on the Healing Arts dismissed it 

as almost useless in controlling the quality 

of medical practice. This is a problem when 

it is coupled with the impotence of the 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, which 

cannot cancel a physician's licence without 

a. showing of professional misconduct or 

incompetence. A doctor cannot be expelled 

from his profession for mere ane Waa ae eae 
If standards are to be maintained, the point of entry, 
Poem Seen, is tie place for act1on.™= Mme wustice 
McRuer said in his report that the power to license 
carries with it the following responsibilities: 
"Setting educational standards, standards of technical 
competence, ethical and character Seite Snes ce 
It is along these dimensions that we shall examine 
licensing and certification requirements from the 
standpoint Of ensuring consumer protection. 

a) Educational Standards 

iteitse not our iantentionzat* this point to embark 


on a detailed consideration of curricula; rather, we 


are concerned to see that influences or mechanisms exist 


os M. Linden, “When the Doctor is at Fault", Globe & 


Mail, May 22, 1971. 


23 Royal Commission, Inguiry into Civil Rights, Vol. 3, 
176 5:, 
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to ensure that relevance and competence to practise are 
taken into account in determining academic programs. 
In effect we are looking beyond the degree and asking 
what it really represents. 

The importance of academic preparation in this 
regard is clearly stated in the responsibilities of 
the General Medical Council in England: "The general 
adurty of the Council -is\.to-protect the publicoin 
particular by supervising and improving medical 
aioe Won eer The-current -‘Crend. in OntarLro.is (for 
academics to have greater-.control in determining courses 
Otrered.. whe Council of=Deans. ofsMedical yschoolssin 
Ontario, for example, stated in their submission to 
his) Commission, that:%2" 22. .the control of .admissions 
and curriculum in bona fide provincially chartered 
universities should reside with the institution, 
providing that licensing requirements are met by 


20 


graduates". They do, however, stress that a regulating 


body such as the College of Physicians and Surgeons is 
essential to establish minimum standards of practice, 
regulate licensure, and ensure public protection from 


exploitation by the profession. 


24 ouoted by McRuer, Ibid., VOES O37 a Lo2,s 

2 

>The Role of the Medical School in Health Science 
Education", Brief to the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education in Ontario, Submission No. 114,- January) fas 
LORI be. 


Similar views regarding the control of education 
by the universities are expressed in briefs to this 
Commission by the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and the Institute of endien Bankers, although the 
motivation of the newer and aspiring professional 
groups may have strong prestige overtones attached. 

Essentially, supporters of the idea put forward 
two arguments to support their case. 
ben Only,university people are sufficiently ifamidianr 

with the advances in the state of the science to 
give students the exposure to latest theories and 
the techniques. 

2. An educational system more tightly controlled by 
the professional body would be resistant to change, 
in part through lack of knowledge and in part to 
protect its established members from obsolescence. 

Nobody seems to argue with the first point; only those 

able to devote a substantial part of their time to 

research and study can hope to stay sufficiently well- 
informed to teach the next generation of practitioners. 

The Committee of Presidents of Universities of 
Ontario are sceptical on the second point. They feel 
that the professions are less resistant to change than 


the academic community, because of the academics' 
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"failure to recognize the problems of a changing society 


and the stubborn insistence on scholastic achievement 
at the expense of professional rerevancer a = 

This control of professional education by the 
universities inevitably raises the further question as 
to whether academics are sufficiently in touch with 
requirements for a practitioner. Concern has been 


expressed that curricula will become too esoteric and 


academic in their orientation. Opinions differ on this 


point and we shall cite two opposing views to illustrate 


some of the major issues involved. 
i) aetiedi cine 

The Committee on the Healing Arts feels that 
adequate safeguards. exist to protect medical veducation- 
from the dangers of an over-academic approach. Schools 
offering programs in medical education are accredited 
by outside agencies and their programs evaluated and 
criticized. The Council of Medical Deans describes 
the procedure: 

-.- a review of each school's operations 

at ten yearly and more recently five 

yearly intervals by a team of external 

experts who have the right to recommend 

approval or withdrawal of accreditation 


Of a school. The predominantly Canadian 


Sails Sila 2d Slt eee SOMME WAN SEL NTS NMR ee 
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John Porter, et al. ‘Towards. 2000, 91. 
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team is composed of representatives from the 

Association of Canadian Medical Colleges and the 

Liaison Committee on Medical Education, which 

itself is a joint committee of the Association 

of American Medical Colleges and the American 

Medical Association. This international 

committee has helped to establish uniform 

standards in North American roe Cut onec oe seo 
Other safeguards are found in the need for graduates to 
pass outside examinations for certification and also in 
the fact that many faculty members are also practitioners. 

Undoubtedly the changing objective of under- 
graduate medical programs has become a consideration in 
this question. A recent Royal Commission in the United 
Kingdom stated that the medical graduate should no longer 
be considered ready to practise. The training he receives 
today is not designed to produce the "safe doctor". 
Rather, the purpose should be to provide a basic medical 
education with postgraduate training a necessity for all 
who intend to practise medicine: "the aim must now be 
to produce at registration the basic graduate who only, 
with further supervised vocational training in the 
branch of medicine of his choice,’ can acquire the skills 
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necessary for fully independent practice." 


el oueted tienes hole: of they Meatcarsscnool an Hearth 
Science Education," Submission No. 114, 6. 
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Cry Engineering 
The Association of Professional Engineers in 
the province are less satisfied as to the relevance 
of academic programs for the student who wishes to 
practise; undoubtedly they are anxious to improve 
the somewhat unfortunate image which the profession feels 
it has acquired regarding its awareness of social issues. 
They deal at some length with the question of 
relevance and social responsibility in briefs to the 
Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario and 
to this ‘Commission. Pointing to the Limated’ practical 
industrial experience of engineering professors, they 
make the following recommendation for cross-appointments 
between university and industry or private consulting: 
"We feel that both universities and industry should 
recognize this activity as part of the career structure 
of their senior staff, and joint appointments should be 
increased as far as possible. We should hope that in time 
there would be at least one joint appointment in each 
department, certainly in those relevant to industry."*" 
They express great concern that "such professional 
matters as legislation, organization of the profession, 
code of ethics, rules of practice, economics, employment 
Ring of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education in 


Ontario. A Report to the Committee of Presidents of 
Universities of Ontario, December 1970, 30. 
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practices, responsibilities and obligations, and indepen- 
dent practice have not been considered worthy of inclusion 
in the system of oie eee They feel that too many 
engineering professors show little concern for the 
profession, citing the low registration in the professional 
association as evidence of this lack of involvement. This, 
they claim, ranges between 20 and 50 per cent of total 
Lacie yveypaccOording to-university. 

They believe that continuing practice should be 
considered a duty for the faculty member, not a privilege. 
Lack of exposure to practical experience, they feel, leads 
to a situation where "engineering professors, for example, 
are usually interested in turning out men with skills, 
appropriate for teachers of engineering. They simply 
take it for granted that these skills will also be 
appropriate to the practice of engineering. In many 
cases, of course, they are right, but in many cases, 
they are probably se pants 

In fairness to faculty (and this applies to more 
than engineers), it should be pointed out that this 
demand for practical experience presents what must be 
for some a att eturoaretinra dilemma. Academics who engage 
mneanyeactivity other than-teaching are accused of 


neglecting their students, and this complaint applies 


30The Association of Professional Engineers of the Province 
or Ontario, Brief -to:the. Commission on, Post-Secondary 
Pouce rone in. Ontario, :Submission4No.-25,,.6. 
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to other professions as well as to engineering. Perhaps 
the recommendation to give formal recognition tothe 
value of practical experience as it affects the students 
would do much to resolve this dilemma. 

In an article devoted to the nature of professions, 
Howard Becker presents a perceptive analysis of what is 
perhaps the major cause of irrelevant academic training. 
He contrasts the realities of professional organization 
and practice with what he terms ther symbole. tO pra 
profession. The symbol represents the ideal code of 
behaviour, organizational structure and- interaction 
patterns for those occupations generally termed DEGFES= 
sions. He feels that the symbol systematically ignores 
so many features of occupational life that it. is~unabie 
to provide an adequate guide for professional activity. 
ier IS MCE Keueaely unfortunate that professional educa- 
tion is more oriented to the symbol than the reality 
and "so fails to prepare its students for the world 
they will have to work nate 

bb): -Techina cally Competence 

Another approach to the question of increasing the 
relevance of professional training is to ensure that 
programs facta up to certification include the 


opportunity for significant practical experience. 


Se Nie a eee 


325 So 4pecker.. The Nature oLra Profession" in Education 
for the Professions, N. B. Henry (ed.) (Chicago, 
University. Of Chicago, 1762) 4.20. 
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In all of the university trained professions, 
some form of practical experience is required as a 
condition of licensing. This does not necessarily 
take place within the context, or under the guidance, 
of the educational institution. At the present time, 
the value of this experience is subject to considerable 
variation, both between and within professions. The 
degree of control exercised by the university or the 
professional association would seem a critical 
determinant of the quality of experience gained. 

In the case of medicine, academic training now 
forms’ such an important part of the doctor's education 
that it comes as somewhat of a surprise to realize 
thae prior to-the- Flexner Report of 2910, all medical 
education was of the apprenticeship variety. For 
obvious reasons the medical profession still attaches 
Great importance to practical training, -a*pointvoFr 
view endorsed by the Committee on the Healing Arts, 
which recommended: 

That the accreditation of hospitals for 

internship programs should be carried out 

on the national basis by the Association 

of Medical Colleges, but that if this is 

not possible, accreditation should be under 


EnesausprGces: ofthe Councrl of Deans; of 


Ontario Faculties of Medicine. At the 

same time, the Committee recommends that the 

Medical Schools could continue to control the 

internship experience as an integral part of 

the overall education process. 
The Committee also recommended that the experience 
opportunities for both undergraduate and postgraduate 
students should be extended by accrediting, “Onan eerm 
ship purposes, both group practices and community health 
Pont resn | 

The value of practical experience in community 
centres was stressed by Dean J. R. Evans of McMaster 
University, who feels that it would be desirable to 
have a greater proportion of clinical experience in 
community centres as opposed to hospitals. He suggests, 
too, that efforts should be made to "establish this type 
of education for all members of the health profession 
in the same setting rather than in separate settings vine 

Outside the health disciplines, practical exper 
jence required for certain vocations is much less 


controlled by either the educational institution or the 


professional association. In general, the stated 
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33 Report of the Committee on the Healing Arts, No. 8) Moe 
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Personal correspondence, August ll, 1971. 


requirement is one or two years of experience 
"acceptable to the examining board." 

Various proposals have been put forward to make 
this a period of practical experience and a more 
relevant prerequisite for entry into the profession. 
The Association of Professional Engineers believe that an 
applicant for admission to the profession: 

--- Should acquire the equivalent of two 

oars of acceptable engineering experience 

as a graduate engineer in training, during 

which period he would be exposed to an 

environment that encourages the development 
of professional functions, responsibility, 
maturity and judgement. If the profession 

is to discharge its responsibility, then 

it must be satisfied that the applicant 

will enter professional practice having 

due regard for the public interest. Each 

graduate engineer in training should prepare 

a short structured dissertation on his 

experience, which, if satisfactory, would 

entitve him tovsit: Lor ta. finale examination 

in professional practice set and administered 

by the profession. ..In this, way;.universities 

would not be the sole arbiter and the 


profession would be satisfied that all its 
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members have developed an awareness of its 

responsibijities and obligations as 

practising engineers. 

Job openings which would provide this kind of 
"acceptable experience" may be limited in number. A 
student who is unfortunate in his choice of job could 
be unfairly disadvantaged as a result. However, as an 
ideal it is certainly something to be striven £Or4 

A practical and seemingly very cued aie 
alternative exists in the co-operative programs 
developed at the University of Waterloo. Here engineers, 
mathematicians, chemists and, at the graduate level, 
psychologists alternate periods of academic work with 
practical experience. For the undergraduate engineer, 
the degree course covers almost five calendar years, 
comprising eight terms, each of about four months 
duration of the university work on the campus, pursued 
alternatively with six four-month terms of organized 
and supervised training in engineering practice. The 
university calendar describes the purpose of the program: 

The co-operative course brings a student 

into direct contact with the engineering 

profession and exposes him to problems 


typical of those encountered in practice. 


6 
Ring -ofL=ixeon; .345 
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~eudents. are sintroduced tovftull=scale 

engineering projects and installations, 

far beyond the scope of any university 

laboratory.... Through directed experience 

in industry, the student's educational 

environment is extended and his total 

education advanced. It provides the 

maturing prospective engineer with an 

opportunity for self-discipline and 

direction, and allows early appreciation 

of the aaa and personal aspects of 

engineering through direct association with 

a technological siyeemee 

The Committee of University Presidents suggested 
Pnotonue way Of combatting the. danger of lack of réele= 
vance could be by "developing diverse forms of inter- 
action between a educational system and the outside 
world...."°8 

A suggestion by Walter Pitman, in his submission 
to this Commission, has particular appeal in this regard.~” 
He considers the question of practical experience for 


teachers in training and suggests associating an entire 


school system with a university. In this way, teachers 


37University of Waterloo Calendar, The Co-operative 
Engineering Course. 

38john Porter, et al, Towards 2000, 83. 

39walter Pitman, (M.P.P. Peterborough), Brief to the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 
Submission No. 79. 
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would be able to work for their degrees and at the same 
time become involved with the school system, working with, 
and learning from, those already qualified. This would 
also serve as a means of countering the fears that 
incorporating teacher-training colleges into the universi- 
ties will take the students even further from the world 
in which they will eventually work. Students would, 
in this way, have the opportunity to become involved in 
the. life of the local community -in-a meaningful way. 

6), EthicalPand Character tReanirements 

All professions insist that applicants for 
admission be:"of good character". However, lactte 
progress has been made in defining what constitutes 
"good character" as far as the professions are concerned. 
Selection committees and certification boards have long 
agonized over this problem. Professor Rendall of the 
Faculty of Law at the University of Woo ternnoneerie sums 
up the dilemma this way: 

It would certainly be arguable that the 

Admissions Committee should try and 

conjecture: a profile: of-desirable 

personality traits in prospective 

lawyers and take into consideration any 

factors that might indicate integrity, 


compassion, leadership, dedication to 
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public service, and other desirable 

qualities... any statement of the 

desirable characteristics would be 

highly personal and an attempt to 

use such a system of assessment would 

involve a very undesirable degree of 

Sibi geutunnadte 
Undoubtedly the problems involved are immense. Per- 
sonality assessment under any circumstances is 
notoriously subject to the personal bias of the 
evaluators and, for the professional schools, the 
number of applicants is in itself a formidable obstacle 
to any intensive screening. Various selection methods 
have been tried with no real indication of success. 
The dental faculties in the province use a dental aptitude 
test, which they are coming to feel is of limited value. *+ 
Consideration is being given at the moment to arranging 
interviews with each candidate, although the detailed 
terms of reference for these interviews have yet to be 
established. 


The medical school at McMaster University is 


currently experimenting with a selection program which 


40 personal correspondence, August 23, 1971. 


41 personal correspondence to Applied Research Associates 
fromek . Moe Pownel., Registrar -Royal-College of 
Dental Surgeons of Ontario. 
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lays heavy emphasis on personal gualities. In addition 
to the basic level of academic achievement, they obtain 
information about applicants from personal references, 
an essay written by the individual himself and, in some 
cases, by personal interviews. As yet, no information 
is available on the predictive validity of their method. 

Professional groups place great emphasis on the 
ideals of service and the personal integrity Ofetherr 
members; they are being trained for positions in which 
the ability to make independent decisions, often on 
matters of great personal consequence to their clients, 
is essential. In these circumstances, it’is tobe 
hoped that a determined effort will be made to establish 
ways of reducing the number of individuals unsuited for 
a practice. The growing awareness of the complexities 
and problems faced by our society, and the role which 
will be expected by the professions coping with these 
problems, makes the matter all the more relevant. 
8. = Continuing Education andeRel1censing 

The need for the continuing education is generally 
accepted and, for the most part, both the professions and 
teaching institutions accept the need for some form of 
requalification. 

In dealing with their own profession, the engineers 


highlight many of the problems common to all professions. 


ihey eel strongly that requalification is an obligation: 

mance accountability is tthe: hallmark of 

any profession, surely there is reason for 

insisting that its members maintain and 

enhance their ability. to account to society 

for their actions. The dynamism of tomorrow's 

technology will soon render today's techniques 

Obsolete... The half-life of the content of the 

present engineering curriculum is no more than 

five years and so there is a compelling need 

for the continuing education of the engineer, 

together with a requalification process. In 

this way, assurance can be given to those 

served by the profession that it intends to 

FULL. 2tsvobligation to, the Sie ees 

The problems of setting up such a program are 
enormous. To accept the engineer's recommendation that 
formal courses of study be undertaken every five years 
would mean that "in 1969-70 about 4,000 graduate engineers 
would require requalification in Ontario, as compared 
with the total, full-time equivalent of undergraduate 
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enrolment of 8,226. 


42eing Oberon, | 3Ae 
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Obviously, the most pressing need in setting up 
such retraining programs would be for financing. 
Already the Province's education budget is causing concern 
as future demands for higher education are calculated. 
If these programs are to be instituted the burden FOL 
payment may well have to be borne by employers and the 
individuals concerned. Not all engineers would wish 
or need to continue taking retraining programs every 
five years. Many move into administrative or management 
positions leaving the more technical aspects of engineering 
to junior engineers probably less than ten years out OF 
school. 

The Council of Medical Deans points to the steps 


which have been taken by various medical bodies to ensure 


that their members keep current with the latest developments 


in their field. The most formalized of these is a require- 
ment by the College of Family Physicians of Canada that 
their members produce evidence of 100 hours' study every 
two years. Their continuing membership in the body is 
conditional upon this yeaees He E 

Other. steps are less formalized. One of the 
objectives of undergraduate education in medicine is 
said to be to develop habits of independent study which 
the graduate will carry with him through his professional 


life. In addition,“some of the general medical 
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specialities have developed methods which enable their 
practitioners to assess for themselves the currency 
of their education. 

While endorsing relicensing in principle, the 
Medical Deans in Ontario are hesitant because of the 
practical obstacles involved, particularly as regards 
methods of evaluation. Certainly it would be unreasonable 
to expect a physician to prove his competence in fields 
Ciyetechan nis ownwspecialty- 

Some very real advantages would accrue from bringing 
together members of a profession in a learning environment 
at regular intervals throughout their careers. This would 
provide a unique opportunity for them to discuss in an 
informal setting, specifically oriented to study, the 
social issues as well as technical problems facing them 
in their own work environment. 

For many, the alternatives to continuing education 
on an organized and systematic basis may be depressing 
indeed. It is possible that some, particularly those 
iene escLlentific-and technological fields, may face 
what would be equivalent to de facto demotion, as 
employers in their anxiety to keep ahead promote recent 
graduates more familiar with the latest techniques and 
processes. One might, in fact, see a reverse of the 


seniority rule. 
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A. Evaluations Procedures 

No matter how appropriate the curricula, or how 
relevant the practical experience of a student, if the 
evaluation processes which he must pass through to gain 
entry into his occupation are inappropriate, the whole 
process is invalidated. The Commission has justly 
recognized the importance of evaluation by devoting a 
special study to the rationale and methodology used in 
our educational system. 

In this paper we shall be concerned only with 
pointing to some of the weaknesses in existing systems. 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the evaluation 
process itself were to be discriminatory by preventing 
individuals .from-obtaining.qualificatszons- for, nowreason 
other <than®*their inability to scope with. a-parti cular 
type of evaluation process. Dean J. R. Evans has 
expressed concern on» this point regarding the kind of 
examinations used in the medical profession: 

Certification in these areas probably does 

represent in a high degree an assessment of 

a reasonable level of professional competence. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this 

assurance is only in relation to the effective- 

ness of an examination procedure in measuring 


something like professional competence. 
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the certifying examination process rather 

than any other type of discrimination which 

tends to exclude certain individuals from 

certain levels of the professions. The 

examination is a crude testing instrument 

for the purpose. 

A similar concern was expressed in a brief to the 
Commission. Citing the high failure rate of candidates 
in post-graduate medical examination, R. M. MacIntosh 
suggests that the fault may lie in the examination 
procedure. Each year, the actual’ raiture rate of tthe 
candidates averages about 55 per cent overall. In view 
Pieri Lact: that ald candidates have successfully completed 
undergraduate medical programs and, furthermore, eventually 
pass the specialist examinations, the author suggests 
the most likely reason for this failure rate is that the 
procedure employed for testing candidates "is not an 
examination procedure but a rationing procedure." He 
suggests examining "the feasibility of requiring the 
examining bodies to apply periodic test performance during 
postgraduate medical studies rather than judging perfor- 
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mance on the outcome of a final, single, examination." 


44 ersonal correspondence, August 1l, 1971. 
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The authors of this study feel very strongly 
that, unless the objectives of evaluation systems in 
educational institutions are carefully formulated and 
more appropriate procedures validated, many other 
recommendations which the Commission might make will 
be in vain. 

No matter how carefully educational programs 
are designed and how well they are taught, if students 
are evaluated using methods which, for example, favour 
memory over judgement or cause them to fail because of 


the emotional stress of an examination, the educational 


ry en aa a Eee ae a alg et + seit 


system is unjust and ineffective. 

B. DEVELOPING CITIZEN LEADERS 
Because the culture of the future wilh be 
based on science and technology, and because 
experts trained in these areas play key roles, 
it will be more essential than ever to 
strengthen the traditional disciplines which 
concern themselves with moral and aesthetic 
values. The value choices which become 
available with a greatly expanded scientific 
capacity are more numerous and more aifficult 


to ait alana 
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So Tehn Porter, et al, Towards 2000. 
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To a certain degree, we see in the university of 
today a swing towards one of the more traditional 
functions of the university. In response to the demands 
of technology, the 1950s saw the job-training aspect 
of education come to the fore. Current changes in 
SOchely, “partly as“a. result ofthe application of ‘this 
technology, have produced an unparalleled level of 
uncertainty and concern about values and social 
responsibilities. 

Members of the professions, who--with good 
reason--see themselves as leaders or at least influential 
members of this new society, now place considerable 
emphasis on social awareness and community leadership 
in the ideal requirements for their practitioners. 

The need for nee rooeonal competence in the more 
technical sense is still the pressing concern of the 
professional school itself. As a result there is a 
tendency to look to pre-professional post-secondary 
education to provide the students with a grounding in 
the humanities and social sciences. 

In discussing pre-professional education for 
Wawyers,.it was suggested to us that: "pre-professional 
education has that importance which is common to all forms 
of education which is unrelated or peripherally related, 


to the matter of professional education. In this 


respect, it is at least as important for members of the 


legal profession to have those liberalizing and civilis- 


ing experiences and influences which are thought classically 


to inhere in this kind of education (liberal arts), as 
it is for any others among our cay Sar eae 
The need for informed leadership has never been 
greater and both the universities and the professions 
have a, responsibility to the community to ensure that 
practitioners and researchers alike will receive an 
education which will permit them to evaluate responsibly 
the. issues of the day.< A, social“conscience, 1s perhaps 


the single most important attribute of any professional 


today. 
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CHAPTER “LV "= EPFECTIVENESS OF COMMUNICATION 

In an article largely devoted to an attack on our 
present system of credentials, Ralph Duncan concedes that 
there can be "no doubt that any large, complex society will 
always require commonly accepted meaningful measures of 
Se oeenene 

But just how effective are the existing forms of 
Gertrit cation in. communicating a meaningful ‘pireture: ofan 
individual's achievements and capabilities to potential 
employers? Like most other forms of communication, they 
seem prone to distortion which can result from any of a 
number. ot factors. 

To appreciate the value of any qualification, an 
employer must have at least an approximate idea of the 
educational experience it represents--courses taken, 
methods of assessment and perhaps some knowledge of the 
mnstrcution itself. All too often they have “but “the*haziest 
knowledge of any of these factors. From a communication 
point of view, a degree carries a maximum message to an 
employer when he is looking for' capability in some field in 
which he himself is qualified; in these circumstances he 
may well be able to deduce fairly accurately subject 
mastery, the amount’ of effort required to obtain the degree, 


and perhaps even the graduate's orientation to his subject. 
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However, more typically, an employer does not 
specify any particular degree; he is looking for evidence 
of more general qualities--often of a personality rather 
thaniean. academic, mature ..ln, Pecrulting on Universiey 
campuses, executives are trying to identify future 
executives. for their organizations-—-the degree itself may 
benof marginal -sitgnitvcance andimi ght abe, in english or 
Physics. -Iln4their brief to, the Commission, the Association 
of Professional Engineers of Ontario suggested employers 
look to the degree as an indication of such qualities as: 
- a measure of personal determination and ambition; 

- a measure of perseverance, dedication and endurance; 
- a minimum native intelligence level; 
- potential for growth and Heeler en ata: 

The validity of a university degree as a measure 
of these qualities is indeed questionable. We have noted 
that there are many motivations for attending university, 
and by no means all these give evidence of the qualities 
listed above. Nor does the educational experience of many 
students develop in them such desirable qualities; for 
many, the university is an extension of high school, 
forced on them by social pressures or the simple need to 
obtain a qualification for employment. By implication, 


the assumption is made that those who have not obtained a 


ge 
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university degree are less likely to possess these qualities; 
the evidence has yet to be shown. 

Surprisingly, in view of the tremendous importance 
we attach to university degrees as indicators of ability, 
virtually no systematic studies have been carried out to 
investigate the relationship between level of education and 
subsequent job performance. Even in the United States 
where industrial psychologists have looked at many different 
predictions of job success, Ivar Berg found that the only 
Significant work done in this field was carried out by the 
public service, notably the armed forces. These studies 
indicate that "years of education are: 

a) only moderately related to objective measures 

of aptitude; 

D)) Jia poorepredicatorjof success- in atrarming,; and 

c) almost unrelated to objective measures of 
proficiency on the Joba. >? 

Although these studies were carried out with a 
variety of both technical and administrative jobs it would 
oo ae to generalize their findings to other occupational 
Spheres... Suffice it “to say that,,for want of evidence, 
employers have no assurance that the degrees they are using 


as indicators of ability are reliable decision criteria. 


OT var Berg, Education and Jobs: The Great Training 


Robbery (New York, Praeger, 1970). 


One thing which the degree should communicate to an 
employer is the increased level of expectation, in terms of 
Salary and position, which usually accompanies it. In 
their desire to obtain the best possible talent, employers 
overlook the possibility that there may be an optimum range 
of talent for the kind of jobs available within their 
Organization. Studies by sociologists and psychologists 
in industry indicate that where the graduates' expectations 
do not coincide with reality, dissatisfaction--expressed in 
terms of low productivity or high turnover-- is sure to 
resule: 

Certainly employers cannot be blamed for using what 
on the surface would seem to be the most logical way to 
Screen candidates. Often large companies are faced with 
more applicants than they can possibly assess on an 
individual basis and, in the absence of better screening 
methods, educational qualifications are likely to be the 
most typical way of reducing numbers to more manageable pro- 
portions. Given the lack of study into this whole question, 
the only guaranteed piece of information communicated by 
the degree may well be the number of years spent at 
university or college. 

The problem of making comparative judgements between 
Similar qualifications fron’ different. institutions as-18 


itself intimidating, given the different methods of teaching, 
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evaluation methods, and the calibre of students in the 
ansticution, .or:.even the. particular: class: (Thistlatter 
point assumes a particular significance in those courses 
where instructors impose a normal distribution curve on 
Marks scOmestap lish. cut-off points, for -grading).s 

Often the general reputation of the university 
serves as the second most important decision criterion and 
reputations may depend on factors quite unrelated to the 
particular student's educational experience. 

Qualifications awarded by new institutions or for 
new types of programs face particular problems in gaining 
acceptance--a situation in which colleges of applied arts 
and technology find themselves .>+ 

If employers have, as has been suggested, contributed 
to the overemphasis on qualifications, the situation is not 
one for which they are entirely responsible. Lacking other 
More reliable means of evaluating potential employees, they 
have been forced to accept the assessments provided by 
universities. Ralph Duncan feels the fault lies more with 
the universities: 

The employer has, out of convenience or the 

absence of a more valid screening method, taken his 

cue from the universities. If the latter were to 


start offering a range of credentials that made 


ae 
see, for example. untitled submission No. 83 to the Commission 
on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario by R. Bisson from 
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more sense, the former might be forced to 

respond accordingly. The employer will always 

seek those who appear to be the best candidates, 

but his reliance on irrelevant paper credentials 

would fade if other credentials were made more 
relevant.”? 

Essentially the certification process has failed to 
keep pace with the changing expectations of university 
education. Many of the current forms of certification date 
from a time when university education was an experience 
reserved for the privileged few and in that context the 
role of the degree was less significant from a job point 
of view. Today, students and employers look upon the 
University asa training ground for) specific occupations, 
Or aS a means of developing intellectual and other skills 
which will be of general benefit to career development. 

Methods of certification have failed to keep pace 
with this new dimension and the old degree requirements 
often dominate the courses of study available to students 
not. only, in iterms-of actual content»), but in. time 
constraints and methods of instruction. 

Some of the newer programs which have been developed 


with career preparation in mind have been more conscious of 


Salou A. Duncan “Higher Education: The Effort, to Adjusts 
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the need to provide a potential employer with a meaningful 
account of the student's experience. 

The co-operative program at the University of 
Waterloo, mentioned elsewhere, adds an extremely important 
dimension to the information content of a degree. As 
noted, the program consists of alternating periods of 
academic training in the university and relevant practical 
experience in work situations- Students' performance, in 
these work situations is evaluated by their employers and 
Satisfactory performance records are an essential requisite 
foreqraduation. >. Thus,~in, this instance, the-educationad 
content of the students' degree is relevant for an employer, 
containing as it does an indication of the student's level 
of job-related knowledge and his ability to cope satisfactor- 
ily with the work environment. 

The new program in Environmental Studies at York 
University has given careful consideration to this question 
of communicating a student's educational experience in 
a meaningful way. Students in the department come from a 
variety of backgrounds and have correspondingly different 


expectations of, and experience in, the program. Each 


student agrees with a faculty member on a series of objectives 


which he hopes to meet while in the program. Objectives 
are reviewed regularly and the student's performance is 
evaluated against these self-imposed objectives; the 
student himself thus plays an active part in the evaluation 


of his own performance. 
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A prospective employer can obtain information from the 
university in a number of forms. He may simply ask for 
confirmation that the student attained his master's degree 
in Environmental Studies, which, as the department would 
readily agree, communicates very little. However, 

upon request, an outline of course material covered will 
be forwarded to the employer and, if he so requests, he 
will receive a detailed record of the ‘student's activities 
atthe university; this would include a written statenmene 
of the student's objectives, and a written evaluation 

from the tutor as to his performance within the time 
covered by the objective. Any comment or explanation 
which the student feels appropriate regarding his evaluation 
Pomalso. incorporated anto® this: record. 

In both instances, these are new programs 
specifically designed to meet employment-oriented objectives 
and the faculties involved have been able to make their 
credential procedure relevant to the objectives of the 


course. 
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CHAPTER V - "CREDENTIAL MADNESS" 

Certification has acquired many functions in addition 
to those for which it was expressly introduced--the “latent" 
functions discussed earlier in this study. Some of these 
functions have distorted its real purpose, resulting in an 
undue preoccupation with the symbols of certification. 
Murray Levine's account of his own professional group bears 
Might ruth aor vournsociety..as.a.whole: 

Our colleagues have become so obsessed with form at 

the expense of substance, they have become so 

concerned with respectability and with the trappings 
of professional credentials, that they no longer 

look upon what one actually does. What is important 

is not demonstrable competence or ideas or empirical 

verification, but degrees, numbers of courses, 

amount of supervised experience, and legal and para- 

legal certification, without any evidence that any 

of those in any quantity or combination produce 


better practitioners.” 


The reasons for this are complex and intricately related 


to the changes which are taking place in our life-styles and 
Values.’ In this chapter we shall try to account for somd’of 


the effects they are having, both on the educational and 
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occupational systems. Howard Becker provides an articulate 
justification for such an approach: "If deviation from the 


symbol were simply the result of natural human orneriness-- Of 


Original Sin, so to speak--the sociologist would indeed be 
nothing more than a muckraker in drawing attention to them. 
But the fact is that deviations from the ideal are neither 
random-=nor tdiosyncratic. = They do not occur. because afew 


professionals are bad men or weak men. They occur system- 


atically and are created by the operation of social forces." 


To correct these misuses we must understand the nature of 
these social forces. 
A. The New Status Symbol 

Although few would acknowledge it, certification in 
its many forms has become one of the most important ways 
for an-indi vidual,an *occupational: Group, Or“ ever “an 
organization, to achieve high status. An understanding of 
the reason for this and some of the ways in which it works 
will provide a valuable insight into a number of problems 


associated with certification today. 


faced S. Becker; . "The Nature of a Profession”; tn 
Nelson. B. Henry (ed.), Education for the Professions, 
National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago, 
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Wen baves. considered /bruekly vehe fact, that va society 
develops new ways of satisfying the social needs of its 
members when the established mechanisms prove inadequate, 
or ineffective, for the functioning of the system. The 
need for status has undergone just such a change. Once 
a relatively fixed phenomenon, a man inherited his position 
in society and this remained with him for life; status 
WaAcsGiecOuusSe SOCLOLOgi calvtpargon,,. ascribed’. 4-Untilythe 
time our present type of economy started to expand, such 
a pattern was quite functional; the society was relatively 
stable,and geographic and social mobility were limitea. 
People knew and accepted their place in the social structure 
and looked to other ways of proving their worth, 

However, with the growing industrialization of 
Canadian society and the complex social structures required 
LOveuppoOLre at,-.the old; concepts ofestatus: Lost: they, 
Rmmutabisity. En theory, if not in practice;. avman was 
able to earn his own place in society--status could be 
"attained". 

The most important factor in determining a man's 
position in the social hierarchy became his occupational 
role. The system needed fresh inputs of manpower at all 
levels and the old structures were forced to accommodate 
new elites. As social and geographic mobility increased, 
breaking down old family and community relationships, a 
job provided a man not only with his social status, but with 


his sense of identity. People think of themselves in terms 
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of being "a doctor’, “an+ executave”, “a seltentist” etc. 
Sociological studies have shown that the general 
population tended to view occupations on a status 
continuum with the established professional groups at one 
end ;..and manual workersvat the. other, "Studies of 
occupational prestige in a number of countries reveal that, 
while there are wide variations in prestige within the 
Stratum and even within specific occupations, the 
professions are accorded more prestige by the general 
public than any other occupational category.">> 
One of these studies, by B.R. Blishen,>° showed 
that this is as true of Canadians as it is of the Americans. 
In summing up these studies John Porter said, "It would 
Seem that in making judgements of prestige the public 
tends to assess occupations in terms of the amount of 
education they involve, the responsibility that they entail, 


and their earning power.">/ 


2K Inkeles and P. Rosso, "National Comparisons ef 
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Although wide variations do exist along the occu- 
pational continuum, occupations which make significant contri- 
butions to the technological society are generally given 
relatively high prestige, along with occupations which have 
long been accepted for their importance to society-- 
medicine, law, etc. Thus, for example, as society has 
started to recognize the contribution of scientists to the 
community's economic prosperity, so their occupations have 
grown in status. 

Two possibilities are open to an individual to 
improve his status within the society. He may aim for a 
position which has an established high level of prestige, or, 
alternatively, he may try to improve the status of his own 
bart Cculare OcCUpation. + In Doth, situations, certification 
plays an important part. 

In the sections that follow we shall examine the 
ways in which certification is used as a means of acquiring 
Status; not only by dndividuaits,; but also by occupational 
groups and organizations. 

1. Everyone a Professional 

The established professions have an undisputed 
place at the top GE tEne occupational shierarchy. {sit as net 
surprising, therefore, that other occupational groups 
with a less secure position should aspire to the prestige 


and privileges of a profession. Many claim for themselves 
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the title of profession and,, in fact; .1n, popularm usage 
the word has come to be used freely by any occupational 
group with status aspirations. Sociologists and other 
students of the professions have tried to develop more 
specific definitions. However, as one sociologist has 
commented: 
Theoretical and methodological consensus is not 
yet so great among sociologists that there is 
any absolute agreement on the definition of "the 
professions", and of course among the public at 
large the debate over the boundary between the 
"orofessional" and "non-professional" continues 
a debate which is kept going by the fact that 
these terms carry an important assignment of 
differential occupational prestige.° 
However, certain basics are agreed upon as necessary to 
the development of a true professional status: 
...-a high degree of generalized and systematic 
knowledge early became one of the commonly used 
defining characteristics of professional behaviour. 
Generalized and systematic knowledge of professional 
degree exists in such diverse cultural realms 
as the physical biological sciences, in religion and 
theology, in the law, literature, art, mathematics 


and philosophy. During the last one hundred years, 
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the social sciences, including history, economics, 

psychology, anthropology and sociology, have 

developed a generalized and systematic knowledge 
of professional level.>? 

This knowledge is the basis of professional 
authority and hence privilege for those who have attained 
the right to licensing or certification. Society has 
acknowledged their exclusive right to use this knowledge 
in the service of the community. Such exclusiveness gives 
the professional considerable status and authority. In 
fact, because of the client's relative ignorance and 
dependence on the professional, his "subordination to 
professional authority vests the professional with a 
monopoly of judgement. When an occupation strives to 
professionalization, one of its aspirations is to acquire 
this monopoly.°? 

To preserve the privileges of this monopoly situation, 
an aspiring profession seeks the right to control the 
training for its members, and even more significantly, it 
Seeko <to acquire, Control over admission tolits ranks a VAs 
Greenwood explains: 

Trusts achieved: by, Ewouroutes.=- First, -sthe 


profession convinces the community no one should 
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be able to wear a professional title who has not 
been conferred it by a professional school.... 
Secondly, the profession persuades the community 
to institute on its behalf a licensing system for 
screening those qualified to practice the 
professional skill. A sine qua non known for 
receipt of the licence is, of_course, a duly granted 
professional title. Another prerequisite may be 
an examination before a board of inquiry of 
personnel who are being drawn from the ranks of the 
profession. °t 
Certification becomes then the official symbol that 
an individual has mastered the mystery of his particular 
profession and is thereby entitled to the privileges this 
bestows. 
For those whose status cannot be taken for granted, 
there is a watchful concern lest their hard-won position 
be threatened. The teaching profession provides an 
interesting case study. The Ontario Teachers' Federation 
would not object to teachers' colleges being absorbed into 
the universities, providing they maintain their status as 
colleges responsible only for the professional education 
of teachers. The undergraduate degree should, they feel, be 
obtained in the regular university faculties: "This arrange= 


ment places the teacher on an equal footing with all other 
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university graduates and frees the profession from the 
stigma that the teacher graduate is academically inferior. "°7 

A source of much concern to teachers is that, unlike 
Other professional groups, they have no control over their 
B eicertt fication procedures, this being the responsibility 
of the Department of Education. At the present time a 
federation committee has been set up to study the functions 
Of a Governing Council for the profession, which would set 
Standards for entry and issue certificates. The justifica- 
tion for this move is that "We believe the public requires 
the protection which comes from certification."°? Require- 
ments for entry are being increased; preference is now 
given to four-year honours graduates for senior school 
teachers. 

Noting this as a general trend, Mr. Justice McRuer 
feels strongly that society should not allow it to continue: 

The granting of self-government is a 

delegation of legislative and judicial functions 

and can only be justified as a safeguard to the 

public interest. The power is not conferred to 

give or reinforce a professional or occupational 

status. The relevant question is not "do the 

practitioners of this occupation desire® power of 


self-government?" but "is self-government 
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necessary for the protection of the public?" 

No right of self-government should be claimed 
merely because the term "professional" has 

been attached to the occupation. Power to self- 
government should not be extended beyond the 
present limitations, unless it is clearly 


established that public interest demands hes 


2. Organizational Prestige 
A glance through the career pages of the "Globe and 
Mail" provides ample proof of the importance employers 
attach to formal qualifications. *Comptrollers,: must,be 
C.A.s, production managers should be professional engineers, 
and for many other jobs, "a university degree is preferred." 
As we noted when considering the communication aspects 
of certification, for considering recent graduates this 
attitude, although perhaps not very productive, is at 
least understandable. With little or no experience on which 
to base a judgement, the employer uses the only tangible 
proof of ability he has available. However, when the same 
qualifications are demanded of individuals with years of 
experience in their field, clearly other motives are involved. 
Obviously no single motive is the cause of behaviour 
as complex as a hiring decision; one can at best indicate 
some of the most likely. In an attempt to discover these 


motives, Ivar Berg started a series of interviews with senior 


© 4 Report of the Royal Commissian Inquiry into Civil Rights, 
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business executives responsible for personnel decisions. 
It proved a frustrating experience: 
Personnel and manpower decisions: are ‘made, 
to be sure, but the histories of such decisions 
are little more than hazy and unsubstantiated 
recollections of the "it-seemed-like-a-good-idea" 
variety. Our sample of firms is as small as 
it is simply because the responses to probes 
were so drearily similar from firm to firm that 
there seemed to be no benefit to be gained from 
expanding the effort.°> 
After three years experience as an executive 
recrulting consultant, one of the authors of this paper can 
testify that Berg would have the same frustrating experience 
in Ontario. Lengthy discussions with employers to establish 
the scope of a job and the qualifications considered 
necessary for good candidates confirm that many executives, 
often very capable in their own field, are swayed dy the 
prestige of a professional qualification. Confronted with 
convincing evidence that the responsibilities of a 
position could be handled by an individual with experience 
but a lesser qualification, responses to the effect that "I 
fil think the company should havea jC.A. in that--position? 


are common. 
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Tt ts probably not unfair ‘to say that thetindividuds 
without an accepted qualification, however capable he may 
be, 1s continudily ‘on-trial.* He holds his posrtion. “in 
Spite of his lack of qualification", and a mistake on his 
part confirms any misgiving his superior (and sometimes even 
his subordinates!) may have had. The employee with a 
professional qualification need have no such fear; he has 
proven. once-and forall, his capabilities. 

The prospects for an executive who, without formal 
qualifications, has worked his way to a senior position 
and who finds himself on the job market are bleak indeed. 
The lack of a qualification reduces job mobility considerably 
and this seems to have been becoming progressively more true 
over jthe past ten "years Thus’ his only real» chance of 
progress has been to stay with an organization and prove 
his ability over a prolonged period. The lack of qualifies 
cation and a prolonged career with one employer, together 
almost condemn him to unemployment or demotion. 

Other instances of this status element in hiring 
decisions abound. The preference for a Chartered Accountant 
over a Registered Industrial Accountant, even in cases where 
the latter's qualification is more directly relevant, or the 
insistence on a university graduate where a graduate of 
Ryerson would be just as capable, reflect the sensitivity 


to differences within the credential hierarchy itsebets 


Employers seem prepared to pay the higher salaries 
that a degree can command, even in situations where the 
job clearly does not require the level of knowledge 
associated with the degree. Their reasoning that it will 
be worthwhile in the long term--greater management 
potential, etc.--is questionable. Meaningful statistics 
are virtually impossible to obtain, but the tendency for 
underemployment to lead to high turnover from those who 
have the mobility which credentials bring seems irrefutable. °° 
Nor iS industry the only offender in this regard. 
Government departments have the same inflexibility written 
into their classification system. | Explaining his rejection 
OG a: candidate for a senior-position in his group;*-a senior 
government administrator admitted that he could probably 
do the job. The problem lay: in the fact that he only had 
an undergraduate degree which meant that promotion would 
be impossible, as the next level of classification required 
a master's degree; the employer was reluctant to put a 
capable man in a "dead-end" job. 
Ltevs this kind of inflexibila ty “in -the credential 
hierarchy which leads to the situation described by Berg: 
"A number of-law schools have recently begun awarding a 


doctorate to their graduates in place of the traditional 


Reeee aid example, Ivar Berg, Education and-Jobs, 
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Bachelor of Laws degree. As a result, these graduates 
automatically start at higher civil-service classifica- 
tions if they go to work for the federal government, \even 
though their preparation has not changea."°’ 
Ulich speaks with some passion of the ways in which 
universities are affected by the desire for prestige, at 
the expense of oe true mission: 
What=remedy,, 1n: ald saikelanood,; will most o£ 
our college administrators propose for the 
improvement of college teaching? They will try 
to recruit their staffs with men who have the 
doctorate degree. For the sake of academic 
prestige they will force their younger ins tudeoe ae 
who could use their vacations for some independent 
reading and thinking, to attend summer schools 
for gradually piling up the necessary number of course 
units; they will force them to subject themselves to 
preliminary and general examinations; and all this 
after these men and women have already gone through 
a bachelor's and master's trial, passed dozens 
of course examinations, written paper after paper, 
and enjoyed hundreds of tests and quizzes. Must 
we not marvel at the resisting power of the human .- 
soul which makes it possible that after all these 


inflictions there are still some young people left 
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with imagination, initiative, and sympathy 

for their fellow creatures?°® 

Certainly it would be unjust to claim that any 
of our universities are more concerned for prestige than the 
educational experience of their students. But in organiza- 
tions geared to produce credentials, it would be surprising 
if they did not feel it desirable that as many of their staff 
as possible would have the highest level of credentials--the 
Ph.D. Ulich offers no solution to the problems caused by 
what he believes to be an undue preoccupation with 
academic prestige (impassioned rhetoric is no substitute 
for constructive proposals). Certainly, however, he draws 
attention to a process of "qualification" for university 
teachers which nowhere makes provision for the fact that 
their prime role is to communicate with and motivate their 
students. As he points out, the process is not designed 


to ensure good teachers. 


Be 
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B. Specialization - The Narrow Path to Obsolescence? 

There are a number of forces at work which make 
specialization an ever-increasing part of life. The 
"information explosion" means that more and more scientists 
and other "knowledge workers" have to concentrate their 
attention on some particular aspect of their own discipline - 
not only to further the boundaries of existing knowledge, 
but to make themselves effective practitioners. 

Specialization is necessary with scientific and 
technological advances and is not of itself undesirable. 

As Ulich points out, the problem lies more in the academic 
institution than specialization per se: 

The modern alarm over specialization is much more a 

Sign of weakness in the institution in which it grows 

than a proof of its necessarily evil character. 

Specialization becomes evil only when severed from 

the totality of human interest. After all, is not 

Specialization, or, as we may also call it, 

“concentration" the Seis to the mind's venture 

into more and more areas of culture and nature 

unknown to our ancestors? Do our students prefer 

the specialized courses only because they are 

narrow-minded, or because there they feel the close 

connection between their studies and their calling 


and, consequently, a stronger motivation? Is there 
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not much justified inspiration in’ a’ young: person's 
hope that his speciality may help him to become a 
good physician, a good lawyer, a good teacher, or 
a good engineer, and thus a more useful member in 
his society?°” 
Indeed, it may well be both necessary and desirable, but the 
ways in which it is being attained today have unfortunate 
consequences for the individual and ultimately society as 
a whole. 

Existing degrees and the systems underlying them are 
being modified to provide for specialized education. All 
too often the rigidities which have grown into the system 
mean that the student acquires this kind of education at the 
expense of enriching his personal experience and, quite 
possibly, his occupational opportunities. 

The problem, essentially, is to decide how much 
specialized education is required and at which stage of 
the educational process it should be started to serve not only 
the best interests of the individual but the discipline 
itself. In discussing education for the established 
Protessions, Anderson states the nature of the problem 
as it applies- generally: 

The various professions are by no means agreed as 

to when education for specialization within the 

prOobesston, Should (occur. 02 - The concept ofa 
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profession would lead one to the conclusion that 
education should be unitary. However, strong 
forces are always at work to permit specialization 
to develop early. As knowledge expands, as skills 
are perfected, and as time for training remains 
constant, the easy solution of the problems presented 
is to develop specializations within the basic 
training merioan 
The use of the Ph.D: program as the major vehicle 
for advanced specialist training seems in many ways inapprop- 
riate. Originally intended as part of the educational 
orocess for those who would devote their time to "scholarly 
research", the Ph.D. is now almost a prerequisite for anyone 
who aspires to the top of an academically oriented profession. 
In Ulich's words, society is “driving more and more people 
up to the level of Ph.D. or Ed.D., or Sc.D., whatever the 
name may be, who need not be theoretically creative in 


order to discharge their professional duties honourably, 


and who could never become real scholars even if they so wished. 


In a sense this is an artificially imposed speciali- 
zation. ‘Aspiring practitioners acquire the knowledge 
and understanding required from the academic preparation which 


forms the-first part of the Ph.D. requirement. | Thenred= eu 
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Status & Continuing Problems", in Education for: the Protessione; 
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they are obliged, because the system demands of them the 
Supreme qualification, to spend two or three years pursuing 
research in some extremely esoteric aspect of their discipline. 
Not only may this result in a frustrating and often financially 
inconvenient interruption in the individual's career, but its 
potential for wastage to the university and, ultimately, the 
taxpayer, must be considerable. When a graduate has no 
genuine interest in in-depth research, but wishes only to 
satisfy a course requirement, his motivation is likely to 
be quite different. It will be of more concern to him to 
find a topic which will satisfy his examiners and maximize 
his chances of meeting the degree requirements than to 
contribute in some significant way to the understanding of 
his field. The motivations and skills of a researcher are 
unique in themselves and probably quite different from those 
required of a practising therapist or university teacher. 
This whole exercise may well contribute nothing to a student's 
personal education, "except perhaps in terms of self-discipline 
and patience, virtues that could be learned also by devotion 
to a worthwhile cause. wie 

The results of such specialization may be unfortunate 
when the individual comes to the job market. 

Nothing contributes more damagingly to the 
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unemployment of educated talent than rigid 

specialization and rigid attitudes supporting 

this specialization. The future is necessarily 

hazardous for the individual who Peeing himself 

to do a specific job, receives an advanced degree 

for that line of work, and believes that society owes 

Hamat: Livi ngrtor dol nig it a ik technological innova- 

tions reduce the demand for his speciality, he has 

nowhere “to go.-/On “the other hand; if he “i's broadly 

trained in fundamental principles, and knows that 

he might have to apply those principles in varying 

contexts over the years, he is in a position to 
Survive the ups and downs of the job market, /? 
We hear much today of the unemployed Ph.D.--a 

Situation due, in some part, to the cutback in appropria- 

tions for research, on which so many Ph.D.s depend to-“suppare 

the only work they are equipped to do. John Porter feala 

that the problem is not so much one of over-production as 

inappropriate specialization. He attributes this to poor 

educational planning which places too great an emphasis 

on specific discipline content rather than on content . 


common to all disciplines. --.- Post-industrial society is 


one of accelerated rates of change. Therefore those who 


ee 
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leave our universities should have skills that are 
flexible in a-rapidly changing worla."/4 

The converse of an earlier point can affect the 
Ph.D.'s chances of finding employment --he quite simply 
prices himself out of the market. An employer will reason 
that he cannot afford such an expensive investment for 
anything but the most specialized of jobs. 

Another kind of "dead-end" situation which results 
from the existing certification process is caused by 
specialization of a different kind. While many of the 
health sciences have a common base of knowledge and some- 
times technique, the tradition has been for a rigid separa- 
tion of courses, each administered by a separate faculty or 
department, offering its own degree or diploma with require- 
ments decided independently. Hence, an individual must 
commit himself to a particular occupational specialty 
at the beginning of his post-secondary education. Once 
graduated there is little flexibility in the system to permit 
him to change from one area to another without starting his 
educational program from the beginning. Proposals for 
combined health sciences schools have recognized this as 
a problem and should remedy the situation at least in part. 

The schools would provide courses in the "core" 


subjects which would be taken by all students in related 
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disciplines. If they wished to move into another field, 
either a related discipline or a more advanced branch of 
their own, credit would be given for relevant work already 
completed. 

As we noted, specialization is not an evil in itself. 
The problems arise when it is made to conform with the 
rigidities of e&xisting systems. The following examples 
show that, by taking a fresh approach free from existing 
constraints, specialization can be put to very positive 
use, 

The Carnegie Commission in the United States put 
forward a proposal which would introduce more flexibility 
into the medical training program. /> They proposed an 
extra decision-making point between the undergraduate 
degree and the M.D. which would take the form of an 
intermediate qualification, to be awarded after completion 
of the general science requirements. This would serve the 
double purpose of enabling the faculty to make a first- 
hand assessment of a student's potential and at the same 
time would allow the student to decide whether to continue 
his education towards the M.D. or perhaps a adctorane nee 


biology or physiology. That intermediate qualification 
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could serve as the foundation for a teaching career or, 
perhaps, with some additional practical training, a career 

as medical assistant; a much gentler alternative to failing 
the medical program and being forced either to settle for 
some lesser option or to start its program from the beginning 
or to leave university altogether. 

Extrapolating from the experience at McMaster, the 
Council of Medical Deans foresees the possibility of a much 
more flexible medical training program in which the student 
would have the option to specialize in some limited field 
of medicine ---another alternative to outright failure. 
However, as they point out, this would obviously require 
a revision in the present licensing procedure to permit 
licensing restricted to some defined area of medical practice. 
(Such an approach might be the solution for training staff 
for the referral clinics whose function would be to make 
a preliminary diagnosis). 

Overspecialization in the education of professionals 
Can, by forcing capable individuals’ out 7of the labour marker, 
have obvious negative consequences on society. It can 
also affect society in more subtle ways. These professionals 
are the highly educated few who should be concerned Serhe 
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the destiny of the: society in whitch they. Live.; .ifan 
emphasizing the development of their specialized skills 
the university does not give them the opportunity to acquire 
a broader view of society and the human condition, it has 
surely failed not only its graduates but the community in 
which it exists. Again it is worth emphasizing the role 
of certification. Most students are faced with the very 
immediate and pressing problem of obtaining a degree, and 
this requires them to complete specific courses in a given 
period of time. Under this system courses in social sciences, 
etc. have to be built into the programs or many students will 
Just notehavestimesto give them=a thoughts 

In his study of the professions, Lipset cites a 
sample of a dozen studies to show that "professionals" have 
increasingly formed the political elite, both as influential 
participants and as leaders of political parties. He points 
out that "they are also the best organized occupational groups 
in society and are thus in a position to exert considerable 
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influence over the political process. He expressed this 


concern regarding the effects of specialized training: 


By virtue of the specialized and prolonged 
training and the high level of commitment associated 


with professional occupations, professionals are 


ee M. Lipset, “fhe Politics of Professionals. 11 
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more likely to feel frustrated when faced with 
limited job opportunities and to express their 
BOUSELaAL ton unt political protest. /° 
As Ulich rightly points out, specialization is a 
necessary part of our existence; we have to make sure we 
approach it as openly as possible: 
If professional, or specialist,: education is under- 
stood as part of man's grand labour in the service 
of Humanitas and Veritas, then there is no reason 
why we should not welcome it. Realistically speaking, 
specialization is already the master in the house of 
higher education. The guestion cannot be how to 
drive this master out, but how to teach him to 
cooperate by telling him that his own welfare depends 


on the welfare of peers 


Bade. 30 1s. 
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es Certification -as. a Social Barrier 
The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations gives a thoughtful review of the literature 
as to the effects of socio-economic status, on a student's 
chances of completing post-secondary educat lous: © 
Considering the more objective factors of parents' 
occupational and educational levels, they conclude that 
both have an impact on the level of education of their 
offspring. Those whose parents have lower levels of 
education are consistently less likely to attend a post- 
secondary educational institution; even those who do are 
less likely to complete the program. This is true even 
for children with "quite respectable levels of ability 
however defined or measured." 
The evidence, they feel, suggests that "by most of 
the available measures ability (presumably academic ability) 
itself is related to socio-economic status" and that this is 
the result of a process of social inheritance and socialization 
in which school, family, class and community all play their 
part."°t 
In a sense, the certification process with its 


insistence on rigid time frames, course content, and its 


promotion of credential class structures puts the seal on 
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their fate. Under existing systems, if an individual fails 
to get through the educational process at the appropriate 

time and obtain some form of certification, his chances of 
achieving a satisfying career are minimal and his prospects 


for -a-second-chance slight. , Cilearly,.in a society which 


prides itself on equality of opportunity, this is unacceptable-- 


credentials are the key which open employment doors and they 
are fast becoming the only key. 

The reasons for a student's failure within the 
educational process are complex and include motivation and 
teaching methods as well as abilities. Any of these may 
change--motivation ae become stronger as an individual with 
a "respectable level of ability" confronts the prospect of 
a routine, empty existence. But for those who raise their 
Sights without having obtained some proof of their learning 
ability, the obstacles may prove insurmountable. New 
measures and ways of reporting ability less dependent on 
academic experience and new learning experiences may be 
needed, together with a rejection of the notion that if an 
individual does not acquire a qualification during the period 
of continuous education he must be a failure. 

Certification plays its part in other forms of 
discrimination. Not only are the disadvantaged groups 
prevented by economic and cultural factors from obtaining 


the certification needed to enjoy the advantages of our 
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society; they suffer, too, when it comes to receiving the 
services which they, often more than any other group in 
society, so badly need. Certification is.involved in 
analndinect,. but, str sponta cant, way.: 
-.. the social service professions -- medicine, 
mental health, welfare, social work and even 
education-- have contributed to the disenfranchisement 
Ofethe poor and reinforced themeefeelings Of power. 
lessness and rejection, as agencies which once 
effectively delivered services to the poor have 
been transformed to a great extent into agencies for 
the distribution of services to the advantaged. This 
has occurred, not out of malice or “stupidigy, oF 
choice, but as a consequence of the brand of professionalism 
that has developed over the past 20 years, itself 
the *result of certain social and cultural forces.°> 
Reiff sees this situation coming about as a result of the 
Gaveropient of more and more specialties within the 
health services. This has led to a "prestige caste system" 
within the profession--a system in which advancement 
depends on obtaining diplomas and degrees rather than on 


demonstrated ability: "If one possesses the proper 


Robert Reiff, "Dilemmas of Professionalism” in Non- 


professionals in the Human Services, 58-59. 


credentials one is considered to be competent and 
effective; one who lacks these credentials is not 
regarded as competent or effective." °° 

This concern for status and the security of 
its outward trappings has meant that many non-professionals 
are prevented by the professionals who run the social 
agencies from making a potentially valuable and much 
needed contribution. (Ironically, the discriminating 
effects of the educational process mean that most of the 
professionals come from a social background very 
different from their clients and are probably not as 
sensitive to their needs as the non-professionals 
from similar backgrounds). Laymen who were trained as 
psychotherapists under an experimental program conducted by 
Margaret Rioch proved very competent, but only with the 
greatest reluctance were they accepted by the professionals 
any local agencies. 

Undoubtedly it is this tendency to "write off" 
people without qualifications which makes it so difficult 
for the poor to get a say in the delivery of government 
aid services which have such an impact on their lives. 


Reiff feels this sort of situation to be one of 
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he: 


the great injustices of our society. The solution, 
perhaps, calls for the use, in their own communities, 
of non-professionals who have acquired skills through 
experience, not education, and who understand the 
relationships and problems of the groups of which they 
are members--one very constructive way of restoring 
the disenfranchised poor to active participation in 
society. But career paths need to be developed which 
depend not on credentials but rather demonstrated 


proof of skills in service. 
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CHAPTER VI - CONCLUSIONS AND SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. SUMMARY 

We have seen that for many reasons there is a 
tremendous emphasis in our society on credentials of one 
sort or another. Professor Duncan's assessment of the 
Situation in the United States is as true for our own 
society: "Probably the most serious barrier to a 
rationalization of the higher education structure as 
we know it is in the United States today, is the extent to 


which credentials--degrees, certificates, credits--have 


come to be accepted as a measure of intellect or skill 
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attainment. Credentials have become an end in them- 


selves--the symbol has taken the place of reality. 

In a complex interplay of social forces, the 
occupational and educational systems of our society have 
Prparked- onvan “int lationary spiral” in.theydegree 
business. Employers looking for ways of selecting the 
most talented applicants use degrees as the only available 
Measure of potential. With no evidence that their measure 
teat al) valid, the demand for degrees grows and the 


educational system works to meet the demand and at the 
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Same time tries to satisfy its own standards. 

Two unfortunate consequences result. With univer- 
sities oriented towards meeting the demand for graduates, 
degrees have become the end product of the university system. 
To a certain extent the status of a university is now 
measured by the number of graduate students, particularly 
Ph.D.s, it can produce. The growing emphasis on graduates 
has resulted in a pressure to produce a new elite, with 
the masters degree now assuming the same significance as the 
bachelors degree of a generation ago. 

And what of those who have not had the benefit of a 
university education? Professor Ulich claims, with some 
justification, "We think we mobilize democracy by drawing 
as many people as possible into college. What we do not 
seem to realize is that in this way we make good education 


more and more expensive, and deprive the non-college block 


Of influence and initiative. For with the eyes of everybody 


directed toward a college diploma it becomes increasingly 

hard to prove that a man without this piece of paper may be 

Capable of leadership."°” 
Is then our existing degree system a meaningless 


ritual perpetuated by those who have been through the 


system and who stand to lose in material or ego terms by 
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seeing it substantially altered? Because of its 
sensitive position in the social system, changes in 
the certification process could have far-reaching effects 


on the nature of education in the province. 
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Bi SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 

Certification ais -ansocialy mechanism hasatost= wes 
effectiveness through overloading. Too mang ditferent 
Ggveups hav,e put, 1 tito, their owhy use; dastorting tice 
functions for which it was intended. The latent functions 
OfscCcerTtit ication, have, because of their importance to those 
concerned, dictated the direction and the forms which 
certification has taken. Archaic degrees and diplomas 
have been allowed to continue because no one has stated 
clearly the objectives of certification and devised the 
most effective ways of meeting those objectives, given 
the present demands on education. 

The existing forms. are so mucha part of ,ourswayinos 
Ii fe athati it: sedi tracube:to’ stand outside the Sys qeieana 
look at them objectively. Change will not come easily 
and it is impossible to make any significant change in 
Ehe icertification process .withoutsenhanging,; at thevwsume 
time, many other aspects of the educational system, and 
not just at the post-secondary level. 

We’ would stress very strongly that, in’our view, 
abtempts to’ modity specific’ forms sof certification sin 
isolation will produce little real progress. The complex 
Of social forces of “which certification is apart aneyce 
well-developed and attitudes so strong that only by 


acting on the total process will any real progress be 
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made. With this in mind we put forward the following 


guiding principles for change: 


a 


2. 


a 


4. 


Prone te De =recognizeds that. certification ws not an 
end in itself and should not, therefore, dictate 
the nature of an individual's educational experience. 

The prime functions to be served by certification are: 
a) to. provide as informative a means of 

communicating an individual's mastery of 

some body of knowledge or skill as possible, 
given certain realistic time -and administrative 
CONS CraLrnce, 

b) EO, protect ‘thea anterests of -therconmunzty fac 
Largem-by jen'suring that. thosie, whomot fer va 
service, vital to the wellbeing of the 
conmunity;, sare, capabletof providing. that 
service-and>put the interests: of, the 
community above motives,of gain or selfi- 
aggrandizement. 

Anyrswstem of ‘certification which »encouragesGhe 
formation of hierarchies within an occupational 
group is likely to reduce the effectiveness of 
thatiqroupstoxprovidecits: antended services 

Certification should,, above all, permt rliexipiiaty, 


DOEHhCI nD the “indi vidual siveducational and invhis 


occupation experience, So’ that as farias "possibile pas 


education becomes a continuous and personalized experience, 


These principles lead to two somewhat more specific 

statements about the nature of changes required: 

ag New forms of certification must concentrate on 
activities *and@ not all-encompassing CLrEeles~ eLitGse 
an- individual ais’ qualified to perform scerrain 

Services; eno batovp ede doce Orr. 
ees Extraneous requirements for certification should 

be examined and, where possible, eliminated; 

these would include: 

a) Time and residence requirements, as for 
example, those prescribed for a university degree; 
b) Courses not. relevant to the requirements ~of tue 
individtal’s\careerior hisranterests, 

Our major recommendation is a sweeping one and in 
making it we are all too aware of the complications which 
will result. ; 

We believe that the Province of Ontario should 
abandon completely the existing system of degrees and 
diplomas. Students Should instead receive a descriptive 
record of courses taken and their- performance: in these 
courses. With this “approach, an individual woudd+no 
longer ‘attend college or -university for atjsetjperiod-or 


three or more years and be obliged to take a specific 
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RUMMe i mOL COUTSES pa Dis objectives..iny attending =the 
institution would be discussed and an appropriate program 
agreed upon. Some constraints would probably be 

memes sarywin thistopen system for reasons: of -administrartron 
end-cost..Astasstart, such an approach might be introduced 
au. ue “graduate sor professional, educational level p2-the 
experience ’gained there would be used and.modified -to 
extend to the whole post-secondary education group. 

The Ph.D., with its heavy research requirement, 
would no longer dominate the educational scene as students 
followed -courses more. relevant to their needs and interests. 

Problems there will-undoubtedly be and we mention 
some of the more obvious. 

Rinst, 16.) © duvffi curt “Go vundertake such aestep 
in isolation. Students who obtdined their education in 
Ontario's post-secondary educational institutions would 
MiootmcCeadlyu= have difficulties witb the rigidities, of tre 
Mldesyustem: in other -provinces, particularly wirth- regard, Co 
Mnconsitlgy and Certification requirements. 

Within Ontario itself the problems would be 
considerable. The administrative complexities involved 
in admission procedures, with the need to provide a much 


more personal counselling of students regarding their 


choice of courses, would require a'‘very different approach 
toistudent-admissions) although, ,of ,courseé), under che 27ew 
system there would be no reason for all students to start 
thear “programs: in bhe.fabli2ckducationofythe: public, 
particularly employers, to understand and accept the new 
system would be essential. It would require much more 
fiexible. attitudes:towards qualification. and-education 
generally. Ideally, people should be able to continue 
their education while employed and employers would have to 
be prepared.to grant the time for this. 

Much greater flexibility, would:be required in 
licensing and certification laws... As we suggested 
above, people would qualify to perform certain tasks, 
taking the courses required to do so but always with the 
possibility~of adding to .<them, and so increasing Ehegz 
scope of responsibility. 

From an educational point of view there would > 
undoubtedly be problems, certainly in the beginning. Our 
present educational system provides an essentially 
seructured. kind .of.learning experience with, for many; 

a specific--if irrelevant--motivation to obtain a degree. 
Examinations, tests anda éconstant. fear of failure, provide 


the spur to effort.,—-Zhis would largely disappearsand. ton 
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many the adjustment would be difficult until such time vas the 


school system changes its own motivational approaches. 


(Preliminary: steps ‘in. this direction are encouraging-- 


sLudents do —-study even it theyware snot forced “to .) 
However, under the new system, failure would not be a 


final life-damning experience and, as we commented, 


motivations can change when an individual is confronted 


with the real need and relevance of education. 
Before>.taking. a steprornthis magnitude, ean 
mobearesearch has to  pe'.dones to understand the 
Implications for educational institutions,.the 
professions, the occupational system generally and 
Ontario society as a whole. We noted in an earlier 
Crapter That. the present system of certification As 
SimstaLnied bya complex: interplay of social forms. 
We must understand the likely effect on these social 
forms of so dramatic a change before we can decide if 


we are prepared to cope with the consequences. 
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APPENDIX A 


A LIST OF LICENSED OR CERTIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN ONTARIO 


The following occupational groups have the statutory 
power "to license, govern and control those persons 
engaged in them": 

Architects 

Chiropodists 

Chiropractors 

Dental Technicians 

Dentists 

Doctcrs 

Embalmers and Funeral Directors 

Lawyers 

Masseurs 

Naturopaths 

Nurses 

Opthalmic Dispensers 

Optometrists 

Osteopaths 

Pharmacists 

Physiotherapists 

Professional Engineers 

Psychologists 


Public Accountants 
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Radiological Technicians 
Surveyors 


Veterinarians 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A request for general information and opinions went to 
approximately fifty people. The response to these requests 


was minimal. Helpful letters were received from: 


Dean Bocking, Faculty of Medicine, The University of Western 
Ontario. 


Harold B. Dean, Deputy General Secretary, Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers' Federation. 
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Dr. B. P. DesRoches, Director of Education, Ontario 
College of Pharmacy, 


Harold G. Dillon, Assistant Executive Director, Ontario 
Hospital Association: 


Dean John R. Evans, Faculty of Medicine, McMaster 
University, 


Dean Thomas G. Feeney, Faculty of Law (Common Law) University 


ef Ottawa . 


Kenneth F. Pownell, Registrar-Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, 


L. M. Richardson, Executive Assistant, Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers' Federation. 


Peano Wee SG. Tarnopolsky, faculty of Law, University of 
Windsor. 
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INTERVIEWS 
Interviews of relevance to this study were held with: 


Dr. D. M. Aitken, Vice-Registrar, Ontario College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 


Raymond G. Berry, Advisor in Psychology, Professional 
Services Branch, Mental Health Division, Department of 
Health. 


Dean A. L. Chute and Associate Dean J. W. Steiner, Faculty 
of Medicine, University of Toronto. 


Horace Krever, Professor, Faculty of Law, University Of” 
Western Ontario. 


Dean>G. E. LeDain, Osgoode Hall Law School, York University. 
Ross Munro, former education correspondent, Globe & Mail. 


Walter Pitman, Member of the Provincial Parliament for 
Peterborough, and New Democratic Party Education Critic. 


Michael Phallips, President of the Students Councal,of 
Paes ecnool of Nursing; University of Toronto, 
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